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SANITATION MADE EASY 


FASTER, EASIER CLEANING—PICK UP DUST, DIRT OR LIQUIDS 
T O R ~ D O HEAVY DUTY — COMMERCIAL 
A VACUUM CLEANERS 

ia <= SERIES 400 


WITH REMOVABLE 
MOTOR UNIT 


Available in 34, | or 1!/ H.P. models, 
stainless steel or baked enamel tanks. 
Available with 10"' rear wheels and 
handle as shown or 4 casters. Can be 
used with |!/," or 2"" hose. Motor re- 
moves to become blower, Pac-Vac, 
or air sweeper. 





SERIES 300 —=> 
QUIET TYPE WITH 
INTERNAL FILTER 


Powered with | H.P. by-pass motor 
and 3 stage fan. Internal filter, quiet 
type. Remove filter for wet pickup. 
Water shut-off valve available. Tanks 
and bases same as (and interchange- 
able) with 400 Series. 








Attachments available for all cleaning operations. 
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General information or demonstration 
Salious Contact 
Industrial NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Avenue, N. 
Floor NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
Machines 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Avenue 


Smooth, dependable 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


performance. 





Scrub, polish, wax, 
buf, dry clean HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
Broadway at Jackson 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





* New double lever—Safety switch with either hand. 

* Fully adjustable handle—Set for comfort of operation or easy 
storage. 

* Feature for feature—Machines engineered for long, hard de- eee = 


pendable service. 


* Size for every requirement—Brush sizes from 13" to 23”, 
capacitor or repulsion induction motors. 





12th & Carter Streets 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

















SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


BOOK REVIEW PERIODICAL 


Book people, librarians, editors are talking about the SOUTHERN 
OBSERVER. 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER is the only monthly publication in the 


South devoted to books and news of books. 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER gives each month a complete listing of 
all books about the South or by Southern authors. 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER each month gives complete reviews of 


several outstanding books. 


In addition the SOUTHERN OBSERVER reviews other best selling 
books, presents profiles of Southern publishers and writers, and items 


of general interest. 
Send your subscription for the SOUTHERN OBSERVER today. 
. . Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
. . Special rates to English classes in quantities. 


Orders may be sent through any of 


the magazine agencies or to_ the 


SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


P. O. Box 426 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Elements of GOOD VISION 


NEAR VISION 
DISTANT VISION 
_- _ BINOCULAR 
' CO-ORDINATION 

ADEQUATE 


FIELD o 
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Near Vision—ability to focus and see clearly and 
comfortably with both eyes and each eye separately 
at a distance of about 15 inches. This is the distance 
at which most school work is done. 


Distant Vision—the same as above for a distance 
of 20 feet or more. This is necessary to see the black- 
board, to enjoy motion pictures and engage in sports. 


Binocular Co-ordination—ability to make the two 
eyes work together. This is necessary for artwork, 
handicrafts and play activities as well as efficiency in 
reading. 


Adequate Field of Vision—ability to see to both 
sides and up and down while focusing on a small tar- 
get. This saves unnecessary eye and head movements 
and is essential for participation in sports and safety 
on the streets. 
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This Month 


REPORT CARDS for teachers and the 
schools seem to have been passed 
out before the end of the term this 
year. Nowhere, perhaps, was the 
fact more evident than at the state 
convention in Memphis last month, 
where an “extensive” survey of at 
least three meetings by a committee 
of one revealed a_ pattern’ for 
speeches: (1) cite recent criticisms, 
(2) defend the schools, (3) make 
constructive comments on what can 
or is being done well. 

We should not infer that this pat- 
tern was characteristic. Neverthe- 
less, we are concerned about the 
lack of understanding which necessi- 
tates consumption of so much time 
with criticisms and defenses. Recog- 
nizing the essential interaction be- 
tween society and education, which, 
doubtless, will continue to create 
tensions, we might more profitably 
concentrate on the redefinition olf 
goals where necessary and the con- 
tinuing refinement of methods. 
That such definition has been made 
and continues to be _ revised _har- 
moniously by lay and_ professional 
leaders working together in Ten- 
nessee is a tribute to both groups. 


What is a Code of Ethics; what is 
its value, and how can it be used 
effectively? are answered by Dr. 
Howard Kirksey (page 11). This 
article, which should interest all 
teachers, is especially valuable for 
study preceding the leadership con- 
ference, where one discussion period 
will be devoted to ethics. 

“The scope of education, of all 
education,” according to Dr. A. D. 
Holt, “ is to teach everybody every- 
thing that he needs to know and is 
able to learn.” And fortunately for 
both teachers and students the task 
is not expected to be completed in 
the elementary and high schools. 
Other programs to complete the 
process were discussed at the Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Education Be- 
yond the High School. (Page 15.) 

Fully aware of our responsibility 
to listen carefully and report ac- 
curately for those who could not 
attend the conference, we heard 
every word, and took notes religi- 
ously until unconsciously we were 
overcome by the power of the speak- 
ers. The result: we printed an 
excerpt from one. (Page 16.) —D. D. 
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_.. for a planned tour of Nashville 
and wonderful fun at FAIR PARK! 


Here is a perfect plan for an educational field trip . . . plus a few wonderful hours at 
Fair Park . . . Nashville's only Amusement Park, with many exciting rides and amusements! 


After April 25, 1958, Fair Park will plan a tour and furnish a guide to The State Capitol, 
The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle Meade Mansion, Fort Nashboro, The Children's 


Museum, or any points of interest that fit into your curriculum! 


Picnic tables are available at Fair Park for your convenience—Also Fair Park will fur- 
nish free refreshments at lunch or at another time to fit into your scheduled tour. For those 
who prefer it, meals may be obtained at the Fair Park Concession Stand. And, there will be 
time for the children to ride the roller coaster... ferris wheel... and the many other thrill- 


ing rides at Fair Park. 


TEACHERS — TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
Fill in coupon below . .. send to FAIR PARK, c/o MASSEY SEATING COMPANY, 160 


Hermitage Ave., Nashville 10, Tennessee—and you will receive a letter giving you complete 


instructions for your tour. 
School ‘ as ee 
Teacher's Name _ : —anpeaeunpapandasnath 


Date of Tour — (After April 25, 1958) __ sonieiiiiiesdsciictge lala iaaiataatlc Nas 


Time of Arrival in Nashville ___________ Time of Departure from Nashville __ aa 














Points of interest you wish to see ___ “ ined Lahaaduanss 











Number of Children in group a _ 
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SAM P. McCONNELL, PRESIDENT FRANK E. BASS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


321 Seventh Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 
March 21, 1958 


To Candidates for Governor: 


The Representative Assembly of the Tennessce Education Association, at its meeting on February 1, adopted 
a rather comprehensive legislative program. It was based primarily upon the findings of the State Survey of 
Education. I am enclosing the complete program as it was adopted by the Association. The first part is merely 
a statement of policy dealing with the general concern about the school program. The second part of the state- 
ment is a general policy statement about the Survey of Education. On page two of the enclosure are statements 
of a general nature. The Association recognizes that there might be a need for either policy changes or legisla- 
tive action to attain these goals; but no agreement has been reached as to what, if any, changes should be made. 

On pages three and four of this statement are the specific legislative objectives. Briefly stated, the major fac- 
tors in point one are as follows: 

The Tennessee Education Association supports the salary recommendations of the State Survey of Educa- 
tion which would make the beginning salary of a bachelor’s degree teacher $3300 annually and_ the 
maximum salary on the state salary schedule $4500. 

b. The Tennessee Education Association adds a recommendation that was not in the Survey to the effect 
that proportionate salary increases be given to teachers holding valid state certificates who have less than 
a college degree. It was felt that any candidate for governor or the legislature would want to assure the 
approximately 7000 teachers in this category that they would receive consideration in the matter of 
salary increases. 

Another recommendation, not from the Survey of Education, requested that all systems be required to 
add any state increases to salaries being now received. It was further requested that 1957-58 be made a 
base year and that all local salary increases granted after this base year may be permanent or temporary 
at the option of the local system. 

d. The Tennessee Education Association concurs with the Survey of Higher Education in supporting salary 
increases for the instructional personnel in institutions of higher learning. It was agreed that the median 
salaries of the instructional personnel should be increased to at least the median of the personnel in the 
institutions of higher learning for the southeastern states. 

Point two of the specific legislative objectives would simplify the state plan for the distribution of school 
funds and would increase per capita amount for current expenses other than teaching positions and transpor- 
tation by about $5.50 per pupil for most school systems in the state. 

The third of the specific legislative objectives places our Association on record supporting proposals to bring 
the school plants up to an acceptable standard. This objective also supports a sound maintenance program which 
would insure that the facilities once provided would be maintained to insure the health and safety of the children. 

The fourth and last of our legislative objectives provides for the allotment of teachers to a school system 
rather than to individual schools, and it also reduces to a limited extent the pupil-teacher ratio. 

Would you please, as an announced candidate for governor, give us a statement of your stand on cach 
of these four points so that we may publish it, along with the statements from all other announced candidates 
for governor, in the May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. This magazine goes to teachers, retired teach- 
ers, administrators, and school board members in the state. Material for publication must be in by April 10. 

The school people of the state will appreciate as favorable and strong a statement for the program as you feel 
you should make. I am convinced that the great majority of the lay people of the state are more interested in 
education at this time than ever before. I wish that I could discuss this matter with you before you give youn 
reply. However, since I am recuperating from an operation, it is possible that I shall not be in my office for the 
next few days. If I am not available and you should like to discuss this matter with some member of our staff, | 
suggest that you contact John Richardson who has been on the TEA staff since 1950. He will be available to 
confer with you if you should desire it before you send us your reply. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 


a. 


Sincerely yours, 


IE Oana. 


F. E. BASS 


FEB:nj 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
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Political Leaders Speak 


i ppnprorky public school teachers are vitally interested in how the 1958 gubernatorial candidates have reacted 
to their adopted legislative program. The executive secretary of the TEA has written each announced candi- 
date for a statement concerning it. Replies received by April 15 are printed below in alphabetical order. 





CLIFFORD ALLEN 


BR’ true friend of education knows the fight 
that Clifford Allen has waged in behalf of ow 
teachers and better schools. 

In the 1955 legislature, I offered an amendment 
to the 3 per cent sales tax bill which would have 
increased the minimum salary scale for teachers with 
a college degree and 15 years experience to $3,500 
a year. When that amendment was defeated by the 
forces of the present administration, | continued the 
fight by trying to get this amendment written into 
the General Education Bill. Failing there, I later 
offered it still again as an amendment to the General 
Appropriations Bill. 

The Administration’s excuse for fighting it was 
that the state did not have the money. However, 
when the l¢ extra sales tax yielded $14,000,000 in 
excess of the Administration’s estimate the very first 
year, I called together the members of the Davidson 
County Delegation, in the spring of 1956, and we 
jointly petitioned the governor to call a special session 
of the Legislature to give every school teacher in the 
state a straight $300 a year raise across the board, 
beginning July 1, 1956. 

When this petition was turned down, the Tennessee 
Education Association later adopted a 2-Point Pro- 
gram as its 1957 legislative objective, calling for a 
$300 a year raise the first year and $100 raise the 
following year. 

Once again we were met with the cries by admin- 
istration leaders that the State did not have the 
money. But due to the tremendous, untiring efforts 
of Mr. Frank Bass and other officials and leaders 
of the Tennessee Education Association, we were able 
to secure half that amount as a guarantee with an 
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additional amendment which added about $35.00 a 
year extra to each teacher’s salary for the current year. 

This brings us to the objectives of the ‘TEA for 
the ensuing years. I have said, many times, that 
Tennessee cannot shirk its increasing responsibilities 
in the field of public education. 

A starting teacher in the Nashville school system 
makes more the first year than teachers in most 
counties make after 15 years experience. This wide 
discrepancy is not right. It is worth just as much to 
teach school in Dyer, Robertson, or Hawkins county 
as it is to teach school in Nashville or Davidson 
County. 

This is a gap that can and must be bridged by joint 
action of your state and local governments during 
the Allen administration. 

I shall not try to deal with all of the objectives 
of your current program in this statement, except 
to say that they seem to be both reasonable and 
desirable, and to pledge to you that I shall look with 
favor upon attempting to achieve the objectives you 
have outlined. The record shows that I have been 
consistent in my efforts to improve the salary schedule 
for the teachers of ‘Tennessee, and I do not propose 
to change either this position or attitude when I be- 
come your Governor. Nor do I intend to deceive 
you. As to salary increases at the next Legislature, 
I have every reason to believe we shall be able to 
achieve the objectives you were seeking in the last 
session, out of current revenue. I have consistently 
stated, and the records show, that the funds have 
been and are now available to provide that salary 
request. How far beyond that request we can go, 
however, I must say, in all honesty, will depend 
upon circumstances and the economic trends which 
may develop between now and January, next year. 

With the present decline in business and farm 
income, even the wisest cannot now foresee the 
future trend in tax collections. And until I become 
Governor, I cannot accurately determine how much 
savings I can effect in the various State functions, 
for that will depend on the cooperation I can get from 
the legislature. 

However, I do propose and pledge to you that | 
shall do all I can to improve our educational standing 
in Tennessee. It embarrasses me and every true friend 
of education to have our state referred to as being 
forty-seventh in rank in the amount of money spent 
per child for current educational costs. 

I again assure you of my sincere desire to make 
the greatest possible contribution to the cause of 
education, and thereby to help to build a greater 
and more prosperous state, during the four years 
I am asking to be your Governor. 


PHE TENNESSEE TEACHER 

















PRENTICE COOPER 
T° view of the gravity of the present crisis confront- 
ing public education in ‘Tennessee, I hope you 
will forgive me if I remind you that I am the only 
one of six candidates for Governor who has actually 
had any successful experience in winning for the 
teachers complete acceptance of their program before 
the Legislature of Tennessee. 

The severity of the present school crisis is shown 
by one fact alone—that 2800 teachers left their pro- 
fession in ‘Tennessee last year, mostly because the 
salaries were too low. ‘Tennessee stood forty-fifth 
from the top in expenditure per pupil per year for 
1956-57, while standing nineteenth from the top in 
total revenue collected in 1957. Tennessee can afford 
to pay its teachers better. 

Serving as your Governor in 1944, I had the honor 
of calling a Special Session of the Legislature, notify- 
ing all that one of the two objectives was to raise 
teachers’ salaries. I am the only governor in the 
history of ‘Tennessee who has called a special session 
of the Legislature for this purpose. The Legislature 
responded to my recommendation by raising the pay 
of Tennessee teachers 43 per cent, which was one- 
third more than the teachers were asking. What we 
did before we can do again. There is no substitute 
for experience. 

Now let’s look at the record of my five opponents. 
One left the Department of Agriculture during the 
last session of the Legislature, and on order from 
the Governor, lobbied in the legislative halls against 
the TEA program; another was in the Capitol as the 
Governor’s Administrative Assistant and never con- 
sidered it expedient to speak out for the teachers’ 
program while holding this position; another as a 
state senator spoke out for the TEA program, but 
was ineffective. The remaining two candidates do not 
claim any record or experience in the enactment of 
TEA legislation. 
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Finally, | believe the major objectives of the ‘Ten- 
nessee Education Association’s program for the next 
Legislature are reasonable. I recognize that if we 
are to attraet and hold the most capable young people 
to teach our children that we must be able not only 
to compete with other states, but with business and 
industry in the matter of salary and working condi- 
tions. When the average pay of industrial workers 
in Knoxville is over $4,000 a year and the average pay 
of teachers in Tennessee is less than $3,500 a year, 
it is obvious that a severe discrepancy exists. I cer- 
tainly believe that a teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and 15 years of experience deserves as much as $4,500 
a year, 

I was glad to note that your general objective in- 
cluded a statement of concern about the school curric- 
ulum. I promise to do all in my power, with the 
aid of the most competent educational advisors, to 
strengthen and improve the curricula of the schools 
in Tennessee. 

Whatever trends may develop in tax collections, 
I am determined that teachers shall receive an in- 
creased share of expenditures, and that we shall 
finally realize the great goal of educating every child 
to his full individual potential. 

P.S. Don’t forget that expenditures for education 
were increased 60 per cent during my administrations. 





BUFORD ELLINGTON 


I owe the public school teachers of Tennessee a debt 

of gratitude that I shall never be able to repay 
because I am indebted to them for educating my two 
children, and as a parent I am a satisfied customer. 
I have earnestly endeavored through the years to 
demonstrate my appreciation for your efforts by work- 
ing constantly for better teachers’ salaries. 

During the last session of the Legislature, as Mr. 
Frank Bass and the TEA staff can attest, I worked 
diligently and earnestly to secure as much salary in- 
crease for teachers as State revenues would permit. I 
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hope my efforts were at least partially responsible for 
the enactment of an amendment to the General Edu- 
cation Bill which gives to teachers for salary purposes 
all the earmarked portion of the sales tax and tobacco 
tax collections beyond the budget estimates. This 
assured the teachers that no surplus would accrue from 
these sources but that any money realized from these 
sources would go immediately to teachers’ salaries. 

I have read carefully the legislative objectives 
adopted by your Representative Assembly at its meet- 
ing in January. I wish to commend the Assembly for 
its fair and accurate statement of the most pressing 
needs facing our schools today. I am glad that you 
outlined many of the recent Legislative Council Sur- 
vey recommendations and suggested that they be given 
serious study and consideration. I am not for change 
just for the sake of change, but I shall welcome your 
recommendation and survey proposals. 

I enthusiastically endorse your specific legislative 
proposals and promise when elected Governor to make 
their full realization a major objective of my admin- 
istration. I am especially concerned about teachers’ 
salaries; and it is my intention, when I assume the 
office of Governor, to recommend to the next General 
Assembly the greatest increase in teachers’ salaries 
possible consistent with the State’s financial ability. 





G. EDWARD FRIAR 


his is to reply to your letter of March 21, 1958, 

with reference to the legislative program of the 
Tennessee Education Association. I am very happy 
to have this opportunity to make my views known 
with reference to this program and want to commend 
you for the fairness of your approach and for the 
thorough way in which you have outlined the prob- 
lems. 

I am fully aware of the studies made by the Legisla- 
tive Council Committee in relation to public educa- 
tion and higher education in Tennessee. I have 
studied and reviewed these reports in considerable 
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detail and would, first of all, like to express my utmost 
confidence in the way in which the survey was con- 
ducted. As a result of my confidence in the integrity 
of the survey and the ability and sincerity of those 
who prepared it, | want to make it clear at the outset 
that both as a parent with a child in school, and as 
the Governor of the State, the findings and the recom- 
mendations of the survey committees will have my 
full support. 

With reference to the specific recommendations of 
your Legislative Committee, I am prepared to say 
the following, which constitute my pledge to the 
teachers and parents of the State and my commitments 
to the school children of the State: 

1. I am vitally interested in the entire legislative 
program of the Tennessee Education Association, 
which, of course, is based primarily on the find- 
ings of the survey committee. I have long been 
an advocate of more adequate pay for teachers 
and have supported the teachers in every way 
available to me for the last twenty years. There- 
fore, I am completely in accord with the recom- 
mendation of a beginning salary, for a teachei 
with a bachelor’s degree, of thirty-three hundred 
dollars annually and an increase of the maximum 
salary on the State salary schedule to forty-five 
hundred dollars annually, and certainly feel, 
further, that proportionate salary increases should 
be given to all teachers holding a valid State 
certificate who have less than a college degree. 
I feel, too, that any State increases to salaries 
must be in addition to salaries now being re- 
ceived from local systems. 


no 


I am vitally interested, too, in bettering the lot 
of the teacher in ways other than the essential 
one of increasing his, or her, salary. I believe 
it is imperative that the teaching profession be 
made more attractive as a career to our young 
people and that those qualified, experienced, and 
able teachers now in the profession be made happy 
in, and with, their work in every possible way. 
For instance, I will provide the leadership, and 
the loyalty, and the legislation to make available 
to the teacher greater security, increased profes- 
sional prestige, a sounder and more attractive re- 
tirement program, and a deeper appreciation of 
what each of them means to his or her community 


and our State. 


io) 


Salary increases for the teaching personnel in 
institutions of higher learning should, certainly, 
be enough to assure our college teachers a salary 
of, at least, the median of those comparable in- 
structors in the institutions of higher learning of 
the southeastern states. 

4. Realizing that there is great need for additional 
instructional materials for the schools of our 
State, an adequate increase of the per capita 
amount for current expenses should be provided 
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to insure the children of the State the best in 

instructional materials. 

5. I believe that all school plants in the State should 
be brought up to an acceptable standard, and 
that they should be maintained in such a way as 
to insure the health and safety of our children. 

6. To insure the best program possible for both 
pupils and teachers, I heartily endorse the fourth 
point of the legislative program based on the 
survey that calls for one teacher for every twenty- 
seven pupils in average daily attendance. 

In closing, let me say that I, along with all other 
friends of education in Tennessee, deplore the fact 
that our teachers were denied the richly deserved and 
desperately needed salary increase, which they re- 
quested of the Governor and the Legislature last year. 
We all know now, and many of us knew then, that 
sufficient funds could have been made available for 
the required increases. 

The fact that these funds were not made available 
at that time and that the calculated pattern of deceit 
and misrepresentation, which is a trademark of the 
present administration, dipped even into the schools 
and the education program is a political and financial 
fact for which the present administration and _ its 
designated representative on the ballot must answer 
to the teachers and to the parents and to the people 
of the State at the polls in August. 

Thanks again for this opportunity, and I strongly 
hope you will continue your fight for our students, our 
teachers, and our schools with the fullest vigor. 





GLEN NICELY 


he invitation which you have extended for me 

to give you a brief statement concerning my 

position on ‘Tennessee’s educational program is 
greatly appreciated. 

As a former schoolteacher myself, and as a member 

of a family of seven, five of whom at one time or 

another have taught school, I have an intense interest 
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in the teaching profession and in the State’s educa- 

tional program. 

I am pleased that you have taken notice of the 
State Survey of Education which has been conducted 
under the direction of the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee. The report and the recommendations are of 
great interest to me, and you may be assured that I 
am giving careful thought and study to them. The 
advice of the teaching profession will certainly be 
sought concerning any proposals that I may make 
based upon the recommendations of this study. 

I should like to comment briefly upon the four 
specific Legislative objectives: 
|. I shall cooperate in every way possible with the 
Legislature in an effort to improve teachers’ 
salaries to the extent possible within the bounds 
of available revenue. I realize that if we are to 
attract and hold outstanding teachers we must 
improve our salary schedule. 

I agree that, if possible, the State plan for distribu- 

ting school funds should be simplified; and I 

shall certainly be interested in the proposals that 

will achieve this objective. 

3. I believe that it is foolish economy to build ex- 
cellent buildings and not maintain them at a 
desirable standard. I shall give every considera- 
tion to proposals aimed at obtaining this objective. 

!. Ihe proposal that there be a reduction in pupil- 
teacher ratio and that teachers be allotted to the 
systems rather than to the schools certainly seems 
to be desirable. I shall do all in my power to 
help provide the best possible distribution of 
teaching positions in order to assure that the over- 
loaded classes will be kept to a minimum. 

I assure you of my sincere concern for providing 
the best possible educational opportunities for our 
children and pledge you my best efforts in this behalf 
when I become your Governor. 





ANDREW “TIP” TAYLOR 





I AM most happy to write the teachers of Tennessee 

giving my position on education. I came up 
through the public schools of our state and my son 
is now enrolled in a Jackson school. As some of you 
know, my wife, Betty, devotes much of her energies 
to the cause of education for she is now serving on 
the State Board of Managers of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. If for no other than 
selfish reasons, I would be for a good school program; 
but I believe that education is the most important 
function of our government. I, therefore, pledge 
to you that it will always receive first consideration 
during my administration as your Governor. 

Your four specific legislative objectives are reason- 
able and fair. They are goals that should be attained 
at the earliest possible moment. I, therefore, will 
work faithfully with the Legislature, the teachers’ or- 
ganizations and all other supporting groups, and do 
my utmost to secure the specific legislative objectives 
of the TEA. 

I notice that you request more funds for buildings 
and maintenance as well as the salary increases. This 





I am for a well-rounded and ade- 


is as it should be. 
quately financed school program; but, if it should 
come to a choice between these improvements and a 
pay increase for teachers, I would support more funds 
for salaries. We cannot expect the teachers in our 
public schools, colleges, and universities to continue 
to subsidize further expansion that may be needed 
by paying them inadequate salaries. I would, there- 
fore, like to pledge to you that the teachers of Ten- 
nessee will receive a substantial pay raise when I 
become the Governor of this State. 

I shall always be receptive to the advice and coun- 
sel of educators in matters relating to education. I 
shall certainly be interested in knowing the wishes 
and opinions of this group concerning the various 
proposals made in the State Survey of Education. You 
will also be interested in knowing that I shall expect 
to keep the Department of Education out of partisan 
politics by choosing the same high type caliber of 
leadership for the department, as my predecessors 


have so wisely done. 


Teacher Orientation Clinics 


_ need for good teachers in 

Tennessee is constantly increas- 
ing. The job of recruiting an ade- 
quate number is tremendous, and 
it will become more difficult unless 
we are able to hold those who do 
enter the profession. The recent 
state survey of public education re- 
ports a teacher turnover of 10-11 
per cent each year. This rapid turn- 
over emphasizes the necessity that 
people entering the profession be 
made happy, know the services and 
benefits our profession affords, and 
feel oriented so they will not want 
to leave. 

The Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation feels this is an area where the 
profession should render a service. 
No doubt many of the frustrating 
uncertainties and questions that face 
the beginning teacher can be an- 
swered through an orientation pro- 
gram. Many local associations 
sponsor outstanding orientation pro- 
grams for which they are due praise; 
however, many situations now exist 
where the beginning teachers do not 
have adequate opportunities to be- 
come acquainted with the educa- 
tional system on a state level or with 
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A New TEA Service 


the various functions of the TEA. 

To meet these needs, the TEA 
staff has developed “A Beginning 
Teacher’s Orientation Clinic.” At 
the request of local authorities a 
staff member will come to your as- 
sociation to conduct this clinic. The 
following topics are explained, ma- 
terials and outlines are distributed, 
and questions on these topics are 
discussed: (a) Tennessee Retirement 
and Social Security System, (b) Pro- 
fessional organizations (local, re- 
gional, state, national), (c) teacher 
tenure law, (d) ethics, (e) financing 
schools in Tennessee, (f) sick leave, 
(g) certification requirements. This 
clinic is designed for all teachers 
who have never before taught in 
Tennessee and those who have been 
out of teaching for eight to ten 
years; however, other teachers may 
want to participate. Local associa- 
tion officers, principals, committee 
chairmen and others might find this 
a good place to refresh their knowl- 
edge of these subjects. 

Since many systems have only a 
few teachers who fit into these cate- 
gories, it may be necessary in the 
case of small systems for two or three 


to plan a joint meeting; however, 
any system with twenty-five or thirty 
participants could set up a clinic. 
Generally two to two and a half 
hours are needed to adequately dis- 
cuss the topics mentioned above. 
Experience gained in conducting 
some of these clinics during the past 
year, is convincing that a beginning 
teacher’s orientation clinic can be 
of great value. The response and 
interest of the participants, the 
favorable remarks made by the par- 
ticipants and school leaders has en- 
couraged the TEA staff to make an 
effort to provide this service to as 
many people as possible. Orienta- 
tion clinics seem to be of greatest 
help when conducted near the be- 
ginning of school; therefore, plans 
for their inclusion as a part of as- 
sociation activities or in-service 
training need to be made early. 
Teachers or local school leaders 
who feel this service could be of 
value to your teachers should write 
Cavit Cheshier at the TEA office, 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, for additional information and 


assistance. 
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Why a Code of Ethics? 


A code of ethics embodies the minimum standards of 


conduct expected of a particular group by their peers. 


_— are principles of morality 
by which we _ discriminate 
among values and make relevant 
judgments. Our sense of values is 
based upon a feeling of “oughtness,” 
a feeling that we ought to choose a 
course of action because it is right. 
This feeling of “oughtness” is de- 
rived from an obligation which we 
acknowledge as a valid claim upon 
us. Such a claim upon us may be 
considered valid because of our 
knowledge, cultural heritage, sense 
of values, understanding of children, 
known theories, situations, etc. 
Occupational groups possess a 
like-mindedness toward their work, 
their fellows, and the kinds of situa- 
tions they encounter. This is espe- 
cially characteristic of professional 
groups. Each professional group 
requires peculiar pre-professional 
training which psychologically con- 
ditions individuals to become mem- 
bers of that particular profession. 
Such pre-professional experiences 
condition individuals to think and to 
feel obligated to act in accord with 
certain theories, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding the group considers 
essential in the practice of the pro- 
fession, Mature professions assure 
this acquisition by examining boards. 
In teacher education certain re- 
quirements for certification assure 
that the trainee acquires a knowledge 
of what he is to teach, an under- 
standing of children and how they 
learn, and an effective way of think- 
ing about the situations teachers en- 
counter. This preliminary education 
creates a common feeling of 
“oughtness” among all candidates 
for certificates. Furthermore, the 
employing boards screen the appli- 
cants in terms of their cultural 
heritage, sense of values, and views 
toward their obligations as citizens. 





Dr. Kirksey is dean of instruction, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro, and chairman 
of the TEA Ethics Commission. 
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Finally, after the neophyte is em- 
ployed, there is a probationary per- 
iod of three years during which time 
his reactions to various situations 
are observed. If his professional 
practice is acceptable, he then at- 
tains tenure as a teacher. 


Standards and Freedom 


The obligation which a_practi- 
tioner of a profession assumes has 
two implications: (1) standards by 
which the profession measures re- 
quired professional behavior, and 
(2) freedom for individuals to 
choose as professional workers. 

The code is to assure behavior 
which the group considers too im- 
portant to leave to the discretion of 
individual members. Likewise, leg- 
islative acts and state board rules 
and regulations assure behavior 
which the laymen consider too im- 
portant to leave to the discretion of 
an immature professional group to 
enforce. The fact that teachers are 
more keenly aware of the rules and 
standards set forth by laymen than 
those required by their professional 
organization indicates that the pro- 
fessional organization is ineffective 
as a disciplinarian and that laymen 
must enforce minimum standards of 
professional behavior. 

Freedom to choose as an_ indi- 
vidual is assured all professional 
workers. Each action of a profes- 
sional is original and personal and 
is determined by what he feels he 
“ought” to do under the circum- 
stances. His pre-professional experi- 
ences, including education and 
admittance to the pre-professional 
group, assure his consideration of 
certain claims as valid. As long as 
the professional practices at an 
ethical level beyond the minimum 
standards required in the code, he 
remains free to choose his courses 


of action. Whenever his practices 
conflict with the code, retribution 
by the group must be quick and 
consistent. Only in this manner can 
professional groups purge themselves 
of workers who do not subscribe to 
their professional obligations. 

An act is ethically right (1) when 
it is done because we purpose to 
fulfill a claim upon us which we 
acknowledge as valid, and (2) when 
the means we choose are adapted to 
the carrying out of this purpose. 


The TEA Code 


In 1943 the TEA adopted our 
Code of Ethics and acknowledged 
the following claims and obligations 
as valid: 


Article I: My Relations to My 
Pupils and Their Families 


Section 1. 1 will at all times be just, 
courteous, and professional in all my 
relations with pupils, at all times con- 
their individual differences, 
needs, interests, temperaments, apti- 
tudes, and environments, and I will 
work cooperatively with them to satisfy 
their needs. 

Section 2. In all my relations with 
my pupils I will so act that I may gain 
and hold their complete confidence in 
my friendship for them, my integrity, 
and my honest desire to act for their 
best welfare. 

Section 3. I will at all times seek to 
establish and maintain friendly and in- 
telligent cooperation between the home 
and school as a means of promoting 
the welfare of the pupils, their families, 
and the community—which is the pur- 
pose of the school. 


sidering 


Article II: My Part in Civic Affairs 

Section I. I accept the obligation of 
making my school a living example of 
a democratic institution—a place in 
which pupils, teachers, administrators, 
and parents use democratic procedures 
in all of their activities. 

Section 2. I will accept and perform 
all the rights and duties of a good 
citizen. 





Article III: My Relations to My Profession 

Section 1. I believe in the dignity of 
my profession and in the value of my 
services to society. 

Section 2. I will encourage able and 
sincere individuals to make the teaching 
profession their lifework. 

Section 3. I will seek constantly so to 
improve myself physically, mentally, and 
socially that I will be able to render the 
most efficient service to my school and 
my profession. 

Section 4. As a member of my local 
and state professional organization, I 
will actively participate in and promote 
democratic and cooperative action in all 
matters pertaining to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

Section 5. I will give the best service 
of which I am capable in the position 
which I assume, and I will insist upon 
a salary scale commensurate with the 
demands laid upon me by society. 

Section 6. I will not underbid a rival 
for a position, nor will I seek a position 
currently held by another member of 
my profession. 

Section 7. I believe that promotions 
should be given whenever the person 
concerned merits them. 

Section 8. I will not be a party to 
the use of bribery or to the use of any 
type of pressure in the assignment of a 
teaching position, the purchase of sup- 
plies or textbooks, or in any other mat- 
ters relating to the school. 

Section 9. I will, in all relations with 
other members of my profession, prac- 
tice honesty and integrity. 

Section 10. I will faithfully keep a 
contract, once signed, until it is dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

Section 11. I will transact all official 
business with the properly designated 
authority. 

How To Use the Code of Ethics 

The Code of Ethics is designed to 
apply to all persons directly engaged 
in educational work, whether in a 
teaching, an administrative, or a super- 
visory position. 

Each local unit of the Tennessee 
Education Association should set up a 
Committee on Ethics, made up of five 
members. The Committee should be 
elected by the members of the unit, 
with five-year terms staggered so that 
one member of the Committee is elected 
each year. Not more than two adminis- 
trators (principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents) should be elected to 
any local Committee on Ethics. 

Functions of the local Committee on 
Ethics shall include: 

(a) To promote acceptance of and 

loyalty to the Code of Ethics. 

(b) To serve as a clearing house and 

arbitrator in local complaints of 
violations of the Code, provided 
that any taken di- 


case can be 


rectly to or appealed to the State 
Commission on Ethics. 

The State Commission on Ethics con- 
sists of five members, who serve five-year 
staggered terms. One new member is 
appointed by the Administrative Council 
each year. Not more than two mem- 
bers of the Commission may be admin- 
istrators. One member is chosen from 
each of the grand divisions of the state, 
and two are chosen from the state at 
large. No member may serve more than 
one term. 

The State Commission on 
responsible for: 

(a) Preparing study guides in pro- 
fessional ethics for local education 
groups and teachers in training, and 
promoting the use of these by such 
groups. 

(b) Preparing an annual report on 
Ethics, citing desirable and undesirable 
practices. 

(c) Collecting evidence 
violations of the Code. 

(d) Preparing reports on cases of 
Code violations and on cases where the 
Code is developing improved _profes- 
sional relations, these reports to be 
published. 

(e) Dropping from membership in 
the Tennessee Education Association 
any member who, by agreement of the 
State Commission, should be dropped 
from membership because of violation 
of any provision of this Code. 

(f) Taking whatever other steps it 
may deem wise in promoting higher 
professional relationships in Tennessee. 

(g) Keeping and filing complete of- 
ficial records of all findings and actions, 
these to be open to all members of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

(h) Accepting as their responsibility 
the carrying on of continuous appraisal 
of the effectiveness of the Code and 
making recommendations to the Associ- 
ation of such changes as may be deemed 
advisable. 


Ethics is 


regarding 


Ethical Performance 

When we as professional workers 
act with a purpose of fulfilling our 
obligations to our pupils and their 
families, to our part in civic affairs, 
and to our profession, then we are 
performing ethically, provided the 
means we choose are adapted to the 
carrying out of our purpose. Some- 
times we are indiscrete in choosing 
means to an end. Therefore, the 
statement of our Code has an ap- 
pendix entitled “How to Use The 
Code of Ethics.” The appendix has 
valuable suggestions concerning how 
the local associations may use the 
Code as well as a delineation of the 
responsibilities of the State Commis- 
sion on Ethics. 





All of us may well be proud of 
the excellent statements of our ob- 
ligations and of the high purposes 
which we claim will give direction 
to our actions as professional work- 
ers. However, the means we have 
chosen to use in carrying out these 
purposes leave much to be desired. 
Among our membership there seems 
to be a lack of understanding con- 
cerning the provisions of the Code 
as well as how we may use it 
to improve ourselves professionally. 
he Commission on Ethics chal- 
lenges all local associations to take 
a look at the means we use to pro- 
fessionalize educational workers, 

1. Do our requirements for cer- 
tificates establish sufficiently valid 
claims which cause those seeking to 
enter our profession to feel that they 
ought to behave ethically? Presently 
we endeavor to establish these 
claims by requiring courses in gen- 
eral education, professional educa- 
tion, and _ specified subject matter 
in chosen areas for certification. 


2. Do the courses which the 
teacher-education institutions  re- 
quire in the above areas actually 
affect the trainees and condition 
their ethical behavior as professional 
workers? 

3. Do our employment practices 
and personnel policies screen unde- 
sirable candidates from professional 
positionsr 

4. Do our in-service education 
programs actually result in im- 
proved professional behavior? 

5. How may the TEA and the 
Tennessee State Department of Edu- 
cation complement each other and 
cooperate in their efforts to improve 
ethical practices as well as teaching 
competencies? 

6. What should be done to 
prove the effectiveness of the ethics 
our local and state 


im- 


committees of 
associations? 

It is doubtful whether pre-service 
education can ever condition pro- 
spective teachers to behave ethically 
unless the in-service education pro- 
rams follow through with an 
geressive emphasis on ethical be- 
havior. Until we become serious 
about this matter, there will be large 
numbers more interested in the 
“shopping list” than the convention 
program, and far too many of our 
number neglecting to vote on elec- 
tion day. 
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Take Your Class With You 


Mex hobbies may be shared with your class, but 
some may also be used in the teaching of regular | 
classroom subjects. Photography is an excellent ex- 
ample of this type. While on your vacation this sum- 
mer you may prepare some interesting, but inex pen- 
sive visual aid materials. | 

You need not travel to the far corners of the earth. 
\ trip within our own historic state or even a pleasant 
Sunday drive to a neighboring county may be full of 
excellent possibilities. 

There aré several types of visual materials which 
the teacher may create in this manner, depending on 
his choice of camera, film, and his experience. The 
miniature camera using 35 millimeter film is very 
popular today because of its handy size, versatility, 
and the variety of films available. If you choose to 
shoot color in this camera your visual material will 
be ready for use when it returns as a positive slide 
from the processor; or if you are more advanced you 
may be among the increasing numbers who process 
their color film. 

If black and white seems more practical, you may 
still have slides if you wish. Positive film which pro- 
duces black and white slides is available; or if you 
prefer, regular film may be used and 2 x 2 inch slides 
made later fiom your negatives. It is not a difficult 
process to prepare such slides; however, several com- 
panies will do the job for you. Most companies also 
prepare 2 x 2 inch slides from other size negatives. 

One of the simplest as well as most useful materials 
you can produce is the common photographic print. 
Its strong point lies in the many uses to which it may 
be put and in the fact that it is possible for almost 
anyone, including the beginner with the simple box 
camera, to produce very acceptable results. The 
photograph may be used to great advantage on your 
corkboard, or mounted and used on your feltboard. 
[he same type prints may also be presented through 
the use of an opaque projector. 

Your pictures should be properly identified. ‘This 
is especially true of the board displays, but is im- 
portant also as a means of calling attention to pririts 
used in the opaque projector. One means of doing 
this is by typing or hand printing; however, a pro- 
fessional-looking job may be done with little effort by 
simply photographing markers which may be found 
in many states near sites of historic interest. ‘These 
markers should be photographed as near as possible 
with attention paid to critical focus, as sharpness is 
important. ‘he resulting title may be trimmed and 
used to identify the prints on your cork or feltboards 
or mounted with the print for use in the opaque 
projector. The same method may be used to identify 
your 2 x 2 inch slides, and will also aid in creating a 
very professional-looking job for those interested in 
trying their hand at making filmstrips. 

With little expense or trouble you may take your 
class with you this summer. It can be fun as well as 
informative to you both; so dust off the family camera 
and get ready, for vacation time is near, —ROY L. COX 
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The State-Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 


Sipps State-Wide English Pro- 
gram,! sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, is now in its sixteenth year. 
During the years since its inaugura- 
tion in 1942, the program has grown 
steadily, and the potential for serv- 
ice to the English teachers of the 
state has increased accordingly. ‘The 
growth of the program has come 
about largely through the excellent 


cooperation and active interest of 


three groups of people: ofhcials ol 
the state department of education, 
school administrators, and English 


teachers throughout the state. 


The Annual Report to the Schools 

Since 1942 the Council has made 
annual reports to the high schools of 
the state. The sixteenth confidential 
report (based on 6,342 graduates of 
Tennessee high schools entering 
Tennessee colleges in the fall of 
1957) has been mailed to approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred superintend- 
ents, principals, and English 
teachers. Since the report gives to the 
individual teacher—or school - sys- 
tem—the percentile scores made by 
its graduates on college English 
placement tests, principals and teach- 
ers find the information helpful as 
they attempt to evaluate their own 
English programs and __ teaching. 
Those people who examine and use 
the confidential reports should keep 
in mind the fact that all English 
teachers have a share in and make a 
contribution to the training in Eng- 
lish given to pupils, and no one 
teacher should be given the entire 
credit for high scores or the blame 
for low scores made by the graduates 
of the school. 

Principals and teachers are urged 
to write the secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Council (University Station, 
Knoxville 16) for further informa 
tion regarding any matter not cleat 


1 For information about this program see (1) 

The State-Wide English Program in Tennessee.’ 
The English Journal, February, 1945, pp. 71-76, 
reprinted in College English, May, 1945, pp. 448- 
$52; (2) special reports in the April or May issues 


of The Tennessee Teacher during the past fif- 
teen years; 3) English Manual for Teachers, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, 1946; 

“The State-Wide English Program in Ten- 


College Composition and Communica 


1956, pp. 24-28 


nessee.’ 
tion, February 





De. Wess is secretary of the Tennessee Council 
of Teachers of English. 
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in the confidential reports and to 
call attention to any errors in them. 


Area English Conferences 

During the several years, 
many English have ex- 
pressed to the secretary the wish that 
small, informal meetings in which 
they could discuss common problems 
ang share teaching experiences 
might be made available to them. 
In an effort to meet the need pointed 
out by the teachers, the ‘Tennessee 
Council inaugurated, in 1953, the 
area English conference. During the 
past six more than a dozen 
area conferences have been held at 


past 
teachers 


years 


various colleges over the state. Each 
conference is co-sponsored by the 
local college and the ‘Tennessee 
Council. The teachers in one area 
have become so enthusiastic about 
the idea that they have organized 
into a permanent group, the Wa- 
tauga English Conference, which 
meets twice a year at East Tennessee 
State College. 

The plan of the area conference 
can and should be expanded and 
extended. ‘Yeachers who would like 
to have a conference in their area 
should write their requests to the 
secretary. “The Council will en- 
deavor to arrange for conferences 
wherever teachers are genuinely in- 
terested, 


The NCTE Achievement 
Awards 

Recently the National Council of 
Teachers of English launched a na- 
tion-wide plan for giving special 
achievement awards in English to 
outstanding high school seniors. ‘The 
student who is nominated by his 
school to compete begins his com- 
petition by submitting pieces of his 
own writing during his junior year 
and completes his work by taking 
a test in his senior year. The test 
will require the student to show 
that he can apply the principles of 
grammar, usage, and composition, 
but it will not ask him to quote 
rules, diagram sentences, or identify 
constructions. 

The purpose of the plan is three- 
fold: to stimulate greater interest in 
English on the part of the high 
school student, to give winning stu- 


dents wide publicity in their own 
states, and to recommend winning 
students for college scholarships. 
‘Teachers who are interested in en- 
tering outstanding students in the 
NCTE Achievement Award compe- 
tition should write for descriptive 
literature to The National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois, or 
to the secretary of the Tennessee 
Council. 


Visits of the Secretary 


Fach year the secretary of the 
l'ennessee Council visits many 
schools throughout the state and 


confers with supervisors, principals, 
and teachers about problems related 
to any phase of the total instruc- 
tional program in English. Fre- 
quently conferences are held with 
the English staff of the school, and 
often—as a result of the discussion— 
teachers discover new methods and 
classroom activities that lead to bet- 
ter teaching. Often, too, teachers 
find solutions to some of their prob- 
lems. ‘The welcomes in- 
vitations to visit schools and is glad 
to serve teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors in any way possible. 


secretary 


The Year Ahead 


At the annual meeting of the 
Tennessee Council, held recently in 
Memphis, the following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Clarice S. Bunch, 
Harriman High School, president; 
C. Edwin Howard, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
vice-president; Margaret Phlegar, 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kings- 
port, treasurer, The state-wide pro- 
gram committee is composed of the 
officers and the following people: 
B. L. Dillard, supervisor, Tipton- 
ville; Gardner Gately, David Lips- 
comb High School, Nashville; Mrs. 
Lucile Hill, supervisor, Clinton; 
Sarah ‘Thomas, Central High School, 
Shelbyville; and Robert H. Wood- 
land, Clarksville High School. 

With the capable leadership these 
officers will provide and the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of English 
teachers throughout the state, the 
Council looks forward to a success- 
ful year. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 





“Higher Education UesSinaiaadl” 


If an unwelcome choice were required between preserving 
quality and expanding enrollments, then quality should be 
preferred, because it would do neither individuals nor the 
Nation any good to masquerade mass production of med- 
iocrity under the guise of higher education. But the choice 
between quality and quantity is not mandatory. The Na- 
tion needs more of both, and it can have more of both if 
it decides to do so.—Report of the President’s Committee on Edu- 


cation Beyond the High Schooi. 


2. Erasmus of Rotterdam in 
1517, educators and other op- 
timists in 1958, might well exclaim, 
“Immortal God, what a world I see 
dawning,” and still in their hopeful 
moods, sigh, “I could almost wish to 
be young again, for no other reason 
than this, that I anticipate the near 
approach of a golden age.” Never- 
theless, what may become a golden 
age in the advancement of knowl- 
edge, from the present vantage point 
is too often obscured by the ob- 
stacles that precede its advent. 

The growing need for more and 
better training of individuals, re- 
sulting from population increase, 
changing world conditions, and 
technological developments emphe- 
sizes the necessity for the wisest 
utilization and expansion where pos- 
sible in facilities, teaching person- 
nel, finance, and conservation of 
student abilities. However, that the 
situation presents not only problems, 
but an unparalleled opportunity, 
was stressed in the opening session 
of the Governor’s Conference on 
Education Beyond the High School, 
by Dr. Felix Robb, dean of instruc- 
tion at Peabody College, and chair- 
man of the Conference. 

Technical school, liberal arts col- 
lege, or adult education center—in 
whatever type program the Tennes- 
see high school graduate of 1965 or 
1973 chooses to continue his educa- 
tion, the program offered and facil- 
ities provided doubtless will have 
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been influenced by the thinking 
of speakers and delegates to this 
conterence in Nashville, March 21- 
22. ‘The purpose of the conference, 
as explained by the chairman, was 
not definite or final action, but to 
take a close look at some of the 
opportunities which ‘Tennessee faces 
within the next fifteen years and to 
deal with as many facts as possible 
that bear upon planning for higher 
education as it relates to both pro- 
viding for students and contributing 
to improvement in our way of life. 

Patterned after the ‘Tennessee 
White House Conference focused on 
the elementary and high school, the 
Governor’s Conference was origi- 
nated when delegates to the Presi- 
dent’s regional conference on 
education beyond the high school, 
in Louisville, Kentucky, suggested 
the desirability of a state conference 
as a part of the national effort to 
alert citizens to the growing de- 
mands and limited provisions for 
education beyond the high school. 
The recently completed survey of 
public higher education in ‘Tennes 
see served as a factual body ol 
material for reference. However, 
the conference was also concerned 
with private colleges, technical 
schools, and adult education. 

Major Issues 

Issues to be given primary atten- 
tion were presented and clarified in 
addresses at the morning session by 





Dr. Henry Hill, president of Pea- 
body College, Dr. A. D. Holt, vice- 
president of The University of 
Tennessee, and Hugh McDade, 
public relations manager for the 
Aluminum Company of America at 
Alcoa. Four areas for discussion in 
work sessions were presented by Dr. 
Hill and Dr. Holt: Tennessee’s pop- 
ulation and college enrollment, the 
physical plant and faculty needed, 
the scope of education beyond the 
high school, and financing the de- 
sired program. 

Dr. Hill considered the first two 
areas, basing his remarks on five 
assumptions: (1) In order to pro- 
vide the same high quality, Ten- 
nessee dollars must got further than 
those of states which support fewer 
institutions. (2) Bright students 
are going to get more attention. (3) 
Quality will be emphasized. (4) 
The idea that schools and colleges 
should provide useful and practical 
instruction will continue to be sup- 
ported. (5) It is wise to concen- 
trate now on the next seven years. 

“Tennessee’s population will in- 
crease slowly,” he said. “The per- 
centage of college-bound youth will 
increase We may improve 
the quality of living and enjoyment 
through increased attention, in col- 
lege and out, to the fine and applied 
arts—painting, sculpture, ceramics, 
and similar manual arts which offer 
zest and tone to life. The South, 
perhaps ahead in the capacity to 





enjoy everyday living, is behind in 
those fields which add some com- 
plexity, but more interest also to 
living.” 

Turning to the subject of physical 
facilities, he continued: ‘First 
should we not utilize more fully 
the classrooms we have, as the survey 
has directed? . . . I endorse the 
recommendation that [a commission 
on higher education to avoid un- 
necessary duplication] be estab- 


Since Cotton Was King 


ox that long ago day when cot- 
ton was king and an embattled 
and frustrated people fought wind 
and sun and changing seasons to 
wrest from the stubborn earth their 
meager pittance of food and rai- 
ment, time and events have wrought 
miraculous advances. Our roaring 
rivers, once diabolic instruments of 
destruction, denuding the riches of 
our land and bearing on their 
muddy, swirling. flooding crests the 
hopes and promise of our people, 
have been harnessed with giant 
dams and bridled by shining strands 
of aluminum, their power once en- 
slaving and tyrannical, now flows 
beneficently to grace the humble 
home and the sprawling factory and 
to release us a little more from the 
chains of servitude to toil. 

Where once the barefoot urchin 
whistled to his dog on a lonely hill- 
top and heard that sound echoed 
and amplified by the lonely moan 
of train whistles speaking to him of 
far-off places and strange and un- 
known things, there now stand 
great and gleaming laboratories that 
probe the very secret of matter, 
spawn from their strange wombs 
great boiling mushroom clouds of 
mystifying force to defend our way 
of life, then turn with earnest dedi- 
cation to direct the essence of their 
energy to bless mankind in medicine 
and manufacture. 

Where once the homesteader’s 
wagon inched along the rutted lanes 
to find new pasture and new fields, 
great caravans of commerce are now 
handmaidens to our people, bearing 
to our homes and shops the riches of 
the world, along broad and spacious 
highways; while in the air above 
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lished. Even with the _ best 
planning it will require a big invest- 
ment in plant.” 

Dr. Hill raised the question of a 
“wise and economical ratio”’ between 
the number of teachers and _ stu- 
dents. His answer in part: “It is 
better to have twenty able instruc- 
tors with more college students per 
class than to have thirty average 
instructors with fewer students. It 
is wiser to be able to pay abler 


professors $10,000 and have fewer 


than to pay everyone $6,000 or 
$7,000. Either an unnecessary or 
undesirable professor is the greatest 
waste of money, just as a necessary 
and able professor is the finest in- 
vestment.... 

“The President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 
defined the cardinal role of educa- 
tion in America: 

Continued on page 24 





there soar the silver planes to chal- 
lenge with their service the kingdom 
once ruled by the morbid vulture 
pallbearers in our skies. 

Where once the weary plowman 
shouted to his plodding oxen and 
drenched a drying furrow with the 
droplets of his tears and his sweat, 
great forges and foundries and 
chemical plants and _ publishing 
shops and assembly plants now 
throb and pulsate and send into 
the arteries of our state the strength- 
ening corpuscles of goods and serv- 
ices to feed and fatten the body of 
our state. And the proud boast of 
our heraldry, the pomp of our power 
has now been flung back into our 
teeth by the enigmatic madmen of 
the Kremlin who defy time-honored 
principle and tradition and chal- 
lenge with godlessness backed by 
ballistic missile the greatness of 
which we boast. They sneer at our 
wealth and call us weak, that the 
products of our scientific and tech- 
nological ingenuity are designed to 
add dignity to the individual rather 
than to foster and support the des- 
potism of the state. 

And as the hated hammer and 
sickle hangs like a Damaclean sword 
above the trembling forms of nine 
hundred and fifty million of the 
world’s people, we here today might 
well remember that the tyranny of 
their thoughts and of their actions 
is only as far away in time and 
space as the flight of their vaunted 
guided missiles. Wherever in our 
world any of the freedoms die so 
dies something of the safety of our 
sons. So these, my friends are 
no idle considerations of this day 
to be casually mouthed and then 
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forgotten in the maelstrom of ow 
wealth and of our lives. If in ow 
fatbellied and luxury-loving indo 
waste the promise ol 
American youth, our indifference 
and indecision may become the 
hangman’s noose of our own pre 
cious liberty and culture. 

Opportunity for each of our sons 
and daughters to realize their high- 
est aspirations in whatever field they 
lie is no longer a matter of fairness 
or humanity; it has become in a very 
real sense a matter of sheer sur- 
vival. We cannot afford the luxury 
of procrastination. We have idly 
shrugged our shoulders at the heart- 
less squander of our great natural 
resources; we cannot afford such 
waste of the most treasured asset 
of our time, our great human re- 
sources. 

If we here today and thousands 
like us all over our beloved state fail 
to find the honesty, the courage, the 
planning, and the will to put our 
service to the future above ourselves 
of the present, we perilously risk, I 
believe, contorting our treasured 
youth of tomorrow into gnarled, 
Quasimodo’s, clambering the battle- 
ments of their times, frightened by 
the press of the society about them 
that we helped to create, tolling 
their little bells of self-righteous- 
ness but deaf to the great music of 
God’s truth. 

In our headlong rush to be rich 
and mighty may God today give us 
the grace, the wisdom, and the cour- 
age to find in this hour support for 
the future of our great literary in- 
stitutions, lest those unborn who 
come after us be imperiled by the 
very prosperity we now enjoy. 


lence we 
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Recognition In Shop Work 


develops interest in academic subjects. 


LAUTON EDWARDS 


pecs geet recognition 
—is a very important key to the 
development of interest in any work. 
Our students of industrial arts have 
been invited to give demonstrations 
in the working of plastic at civic 
club meetings, luncheons, teachers’ 
meetings, and at the East Tennessee 
Fair. After the boys have demon- 
strated their work to adults, they 
come back to class with the feeling 
that what they are doing is im- 
portant, and that they are doing it 
well. This is a good time to impress 
upon them how they can improve 
and how more reading and research 
will enable them to answer questions 
better. 

Another form of recognition our 
students of plastic have had was an 
invitation to display their projects 
in windows downtown and at the 
public library. There the towns- 
people see the projects the boys have 
made, with their names on them. 
The boys receive compliments on 
their work and are often asked to 
make projects for pay. This is al- 
ways of interest to the average boy— 
he likes to earn money. When a 
boy feels that others have confidence 
in him, he has self-confidence. 

Interest in shop work also car- 
ries over into other studies. A father 
was disturbed about his son’s lack of 
interest in math and English. He 
said shop was the boy’s only inter- 
est. I noticed that the boy was 
having trouble with his drawing, 
and suggested that perhaps his real 
trouble was with math. Shortly 
thereafter his math teacher reported 
that the boy came to her interested 
in learning math. He had found 
the need for math and started learn- 
ing it. 

Lack of interest often is the result 
of lack of confidence. For example, 
I noticed a boy watching the other 
boys work instead of working on 
something himself. When I asked 
what he would like to work on, his 
reply was that he didn’t know of 





Mr. Epwarps is a teacher of industrial arts at 
Park Junior High School, Knoxville, and author 
of Making Things of Plastic, (Bennett, 1954). 
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anything he wanted to make. After 
many projects were suggested, none 
of which interested him, he was 
given a piece of plastic just to sand. 
After being shown how it was done, 
he did a fair job. Then he was 
shown how to do a simple project 
step by step until the project was 
finished. ‘Then he was told the proj- 
ect was his. From then on he was 
a fair student in that class and was 
eager to work. 

Many industrial arts students be- 
come interested in math when they 
find a need for it. They become 
interested in reading when they find 
it necessary for their projects. They 
learn to spell when they want to 
make a sign or a name plate. They 
learn to draw when they need a 
sketch of a project they want to 
make. 

When students are interested in 
their projects, they become inter- 
ested in the shop equipment and 
supplies because they know good 
equipment and supplies are impor- 
tant to them if they do a good job. 
Consequently, they learn much in 
taking good care of their shop. They 
learn the value of cooperation and 
develop pride in the entire shop. 

There is a feeling among some 
teachers and school administrators 
that the poor academic student is 
the best shop student. If this is 
true, the average student at Park 
Junior High plastic shop for the 
past twelve years has not run true 
to form. The best students are the 
honor students. However, the poor 
students, academically speaking, of- 
ten make good shop students, and 
many times improve their academic 
work as a result of the recognition 
gained through their shop work, 

The Park Junior High School 
shop offers three major services to 
the school: (1) It teaches all to be 
more useful to themselves. (2) It 
helps many to find the field in which 
they are capable. (3) It helps hold 
interest in school at the age when 
youngsters see very little need for 
education, 





We have been submitting projects 
for the last eight years in the In- 
dustrial Arts Awards Contest, a na- 
tional contest, and we have won 
several prizes and awards. The first 
year we had only one winner. But 
when that winner was presented his 
award in chapel, many students be- 
came interested and wanted to enter 
a project for the next contest. We 
have won many awards since that 
first one, and every year more stu- 
dents want to enter to try for a 
prize. Each year our students win 
more and better awards. Now the 
majority of the students in each 
plastics class are doing their best 
to fashion projects which they hope 
will be selected to enter in the 
contest. 

The projects are judged and the 
winners selected in the summer. 
Then at our first chapel program 
in the fall the awards won by our 
students are presented to the win- 
ners. At this time photographers 
and reporters from the local news- 
papers are on hand to take pictures 
and get information which later ap- 
pear in the papers. The parents of 
the boys who are so honored are as 
“sold” as their sons, and help further 
to sell the arts program. 

Thirty-seven Park Junior High 
School students have achieved recog- 
nition for their projects in the con- 
tests held during the past seven 
years. From the Winner’s Code a 
point system was worked out on the 
basis of this system. Park Junior 
High School ranks second in the 
nation in the Plastics Division. 


This plastic “ferris wheel” Lazy Susan 
won a second place in the national 
industrial arts awards contest. Other 
projects in the background were made 
by Park Junior High School Students. 

























The Teachers Bookshelf 


LouIsE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Animal Tails, by George F. Mason. Ii- 


lustrated by the author. Morrow, 
1958. $2.50. Grades 4-7. The author 
has provided another interesting 
book about animals which gives in- 
formation concerning the ways in 
which animal tails are used. Did 
you know that when a _ porcupine 
climbs down a tree it uses its tail 
to locate the next branch? That a 
beaver slaps its tail on the water 
as a warning signal? ‘These, and 
other facts, are to be found in this 
highly original book. 


The Arctic Tundra, by Delia Goetz. Il- 


lustrated by Louis Darling. Morrow, 
1958. $2.50. Grades 3-6. An absorb- 
ing account of this lonely, barren 
land which circles the top of the 
world. Miss Goetz tells of the 
tundra’s weather conditions, plant 
and animal life, and the people who 
live there: Eskimos, Lapps, and other 


tribal groups. 


Bits and Pieces, by Zhenya Gay. Illus 


trated by the author. Viking, 1958. 
$2.50. Grades 1-3. Here is a collec- 
tion of gay stories and verses that 
are perfect for reading aloud to 
small children. Animals large and 
small, and children having fun are 
pictured in a delightful manner. 


Buzztail, the Story of a Rattlesnake, 


by Robert M. McClung. Illustrated 
by the author. Morrow, 1958. $2.50. 
Grades 3-6. This vivid account of 
one year in the life of Buzztail, a 
timber rattlesnake, gives a wealth 
of information that will be of in- 
terest to the young reader. All the 
steps of taking care of a snake bite 
are described when a boy is bitten 
by Buzztail. The fields and woods 
and changing seasons are described 
with realism. 


James Oglethorpe: Young Defender, 


by Aileen W. Parks. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1958. $1.95. Grades 3-6. On February 
12, 1738, James Oglethorpe landed 
his colonists on a bluff of the Yama- 
craw River, and set to work to build 
Savannah, Georgia. Through his 
initiative and courage he made the 
new colony of Georgia a success. 
The author, a resident of Georgia, 
tells of Oglethorpe’s place in history 
as one of the founding fathers of 
America. 


Peter and the Rain, by Polly Hargis Dil- 


lard. Illustrated by Beatrice Der- 
winski. Broadman Press, 1958. $1.00. 
Grades 1-2. Peter was unhappy when 
it rained because he could not ride 
his tricycle. His mother explained 
how God planned for the rain to 
help everything to grow, and Peter 
agreed that he was glad God planned 
for the rain. Easy-to-read text and 
colorful illustrations will appeal to 
the young reader. 


Robins on the Window Sill, by lrmen- 


garde’ Eberle. Photographs _ by 
Myron E, Scott. Crowell, 1958. $2.75. 
Grades 1-3. In looking for a place 
to nest, two robins chose the corner 
of a window that belonged to a 
photographer. From the day they 
arrived in the friendly yard, every 
activity of the robins was recorded. 
The text and photographs give an 
actual portrayal of the complete de- 
velopment of a robin family. 


See Through the Lake, by Millicent Sel- 


sam. Pictures by Winifred Lubell. 
Harper, 1958. $2.50. Grades 2-5. 
rhe author paints a true picture of 
the teeming plant and animal life in 
a lake from shallow shore waters 
to the dark depths. This explora- 
tion is carried on by wading between 
the cattails and bulrushes near the 
shore, paddling a canoe to the deep 
water at the center of the lake, and 
finally putting on an Aqua-lung and 
diving down to examine the world 
beneath the water. 


The Wide-Awake Owl, by Louis Slobod- 


kin. Illustrated by the author. Mac- 
millan, 1958. $2.50. Grades 1-3. 
Children will enjoy this amusing 
story of Olga, the owl who found 
it hard to go to sleep. Friends tried 
to help Olga, but their suggestions 
would not work. Finally, the thrush 
showed the birds and animals the 
best way to go to sleep by singing 
to them. The delightful pictures 
and easy-to-read text will appeal to 
the young reader. 


For Older Readers 


The Americans, by Harold Coy. _Illus- 


trated by William Moyers. Little, 
Brown, 1958. $4.50. Grades 6-12. 
This is the story of how America 
began, how the United States was 
born and why Americans 
fought Americans, and how we grew 
rich enough to lead the world. 


grew, 


Avalanche, by A. R. Van der Loeff. Ilus- 
trated by Gustav Schrotter. Morrow, 
1958. $2.95. Grades 7-12. One night 
an avalanche struck a small Swiss 


Bewitching Betsy Bonaparte, by 


village while the people lay sleeping. 
his is a story of adventure and 
courage as shown by thirteen-year- 
old Werner and others who helped 
in the rescue work. 


Alice 
Curtis Desmond. Dodd, Mead, 1958. 
$3.50. Grades 9-12. When Jerome 
Bonaparte, younger brother of 
Napoleon, visited America in 1803, 
he married Betsy Patterson. Betsy’s 
brave and determined spirit carried 
her through a long and colorful life. 


Big Log Mountain, by May Justus. Illus- 


Tfamburine. Holt, 
Betty Lou and 


trated by Jean 
1958. Grades 5-8. 
her surgeon father go to Big Log 
Mountain where her grandfather 
founded a mission. She lives in a 
log cabin, attends the mission school, 
and has many interesting experiences. 
When she returns to Louisville, she 
has many lively memories of her 
visit and a real love for Big Log 
Mountain and its people. 


Energy and Power, by Robert Irving. II- 


Horse Show Hurdles, by Joan 


Myste 


Let’s 


lustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
Knopf, 1958. $2.75. Grades 4-7. A 
clear and informative story of the 
sources of energy and power, how 
man has tamed them and put them 
Information about the 
future sources of energy from the 


to work. 


sun and nuclear reactors will be of 
special interest to readers today. 


Houston. 
Illustrated by Paul Brown. Crowell, 
1958. $3.00. Grades 5-8. A summer 
of rivalry between two stables and 
conflict between two sisters ends in 
an exciting and unexpected climax. 
Che author portrays the noisy ex- 
citement and glamour of the horse 
show in a satisfying manner. 


ry of Satellite 7,by Charles Coombs. 
Westminster, 1958. $2.95. Grades 6- 
9. Teen-pals Steve Kenton, Karl 
Hoffman, and Doris Bancroft have 
exciting experiences as they try to 
solve the mystery of the failures of 
the test satellites. 


Visit the Middle East, Egypt to 
Iran, by John C. Caldwell. Illus- 
trated with photographs. John Day, 
1958. $2.95. Grades 5-up. In this 
third book of his series for young 
people, the author describes this 
complex area and shows why it is 
United 
States. Interesting facts about each 
country have been woven into a 
story of the Middle East. 


important today to the 
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MABEL LEIGH HUNT’S 


TOMORROW WILL BE BRIGHT 


A new title in the Ginn Enrichment Series for the middle grades. 
Both boys and girls will enjoy getting to know the Harveys and 
their four lively children, a family of Quakers who settle in Ohio. 
The family discovers that pioneering is exciting, sometimes danger- 
ous, but never easy, as they work together to achieve a bright to- 
morrow. Mii 














The books of this series are written by outstanding authors and are 
keyed to the interests of the middle-grade group. They supply OTHERS IN THE SERIES: 
whole books for easy independent reading that will stimulate an _a Dog Named Penny 


interest in further reading. Clyde R. Bulla 


° og . 7 Becky and the Bandit 
Ask for circular 342 describing the six books now available. ee oN 


Seecatch: A Story of a Fur Seal 
Rutherford Montgomery 


GINN and COMPANY The ising se 


Edna Walker Chandler 
165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Secret on the Congo 


Represented by: John T. Burrus, Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. Charlie May Simon 
















. 1. METROPOLITAN EAST 
= Join me On a 16 glamorous days. Tour includes beautiful Smokies, 
* w TRAILWAYS DELUXE picturesque Virginia, historic Washington, metropol- 


~~ itan New York and romantic Niagara Falls. 


= % 
‘a ESCORTED TOUR 2. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


26 spectacular days. Tour includes Royal Gorge, 


* 


e PRIVATE BUS : 4 
Colorado Rockies, Salt Lake City, Reno, Lake Tahoe, 
e EXPERIENCED GUIDE-HOST San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, Banff, 


e CONGENIAL COMPANIONS Lake Louise, Denver and Colorado Springs. 
ba) 3. OLD MEXICO 


17 carefree days. Tour includes Mexico City, Taxco, 





Xochimilco, Acapulco, Cuernavaca, and Monterrey. 


4. GREAT WEST 


17 adventurous days. Tour includes Carlsbad Caverns, 


Hollywood, Las Vegas, Grand Canyon, and the Colo- 





rado Rockies. 





TRAILWAYS TOURS 
Third and Union 
Memphis, Tennessee 











Please send me FREE full-color folders describing escorted tours to: 
[) METROPOLITAN EAST [) PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
{J MEXICO () GREAT WEST 


a» Name ce 
Address 


Trailways Tours ae san 
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ASSOCIATES FINANCE CORPORATION 
601 Broadway ..... Nashville 3, Tenn. 


I am now teaching Public School in 
My Annual Salary is $ 
I am interested in a loan of $ 
I plan to use these funds for 


I have 
(Check one) 


Signed: Mrs. 


My mail address is 


Money for Tennessee Teachers 
ALL SUMMER LONG 


For many years, we have specialized in private financ- 
ing for Public School Teachers. Thousands of teachers 
have found that our service is an ideal way to finance 
many worthy projects. These include funds for Travel, 
Educational Advancement, to bridge the Vacation 
period when salary checks cease to come in, and for 
Medical, Dental, Hospital and other expenses. 

No security, co-maker or endorser is required. Our 
service is prompt and strictly confidential. Any 
employed teacher may obtain reasonable financial 
assistance by mail and repay in convenient monthly 
installments. In many cases, the first payment can be 
deferred until Fall, enabling Teachers to proceed with 
their summer plans without financial strain or incon- 
venience. 

Full information will be sent immediately, without 
obligation, upon receipt of the following: 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me full information regard- 
ing your Private Financing Plan for Public School Teachers. 








(City or Town) (State) 


payable 








(Number of Months) 
to be dated 





(Date Money Desired) 





(Purpose of Loan) 
have not 


Mr. 


previously had an account with your office. 





Miss (Please sign Full Name) 











| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Make It and Use It! Handicraft for 
Boys and Girls, by Bernice Wells 
Carlson. Illustrated by Aline Han- 
sens. Abingdon, 1958. $2.50. Grades 
4-8. This unique activity book con- 
tains several hundred handicraft 
items that boys and girls can make 
without too much difficulty or ex- 
pense. Each chapter groups items 
that are made of the same basic 
materials, and additional materials 
are listed for each project. This book 
will be helpful to leaders of chil- 
dren’s groups. 

On Stage, Mr. Jefferson, by Jean Lee 
Latham. [Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. Harper, 1958. $2.95. Grades 
6-10. This is a dramatic account of 
the life of Joseph Jefferson, one of 
the theater’s great men. From his 
youth to his tremendous success as 
Rip Van Winkle, Joe was a dedicated 
and an enthusiastic actor. 


Have You Tried... 


a ° . 

A Clothing Unit 

HE Familiar “gingham dog and the calico 
cat,” became something more than literary 
figures for pupils in Mrs. Eva Derryberry’s 
third grade at Beaver school, in Henderson 











County 

Ihe art of making cloth, once practiced 
in the home, is still not far removed from 
the everyday experiences of countless num- 
bers engaged in some phase of the textile 
industry. Many of the people of the Beaver 
community grow cotton as a money crop. 
The fascinating account of visits by third- 
grade boys to a cotton gin developed into 
a successful social studies unit. 

Tracing the process of transforming cot- 
ton lint separated from the seeds by the 
gin, these third-graders became interested 
in linen and silk as well. 

Geographies and other books became 
more interesting as a source of information 
about places where cotton and flax are 
grown. Nor did the diligent pupils over- 
look stories about silkworms, sheep rais- 
ing, and the animals which furnish leather 


and fur. 
Letters requesting, samples and informa- 
tion about manufacturing particular fibers 
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brought materials for pupils’ booklets. Pro- 
cesses involved in creating man-made fibers | 
were also a source of much interest. Finally, 
the girls dressed their dolls in the various 
fabrics studied, and labeled them for an 
exhibit.—Mrs. RAy BLoopworTH, Supervis- 


ing Teache) 


l Mudio-Visual Aids 


MARVIN PRATI 





Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 

Chaucer’s England contains a special pre- 
sentation of “The Pardoner’s Tale.” The 
translation from the Middle English 
language is by Theodore Morrison (Staff 
Member of the English Department, Har- 
vard University, and editor of The Port- 
able Chaucer). The story opens with the 
pilgrimage just outside the Canterbury 
Cathedral and several of the characters 
are given special introduction—the Knight, 
the Wife of Bath, the Miller and the 
Pardoner. As they settle in the inn to rest 
and eat, the Pardoner unfolds his story 
as the film dramatizes it, stressing the 
moral—“The root of all evil is avarice.” 
This film is recommended for high school, 
college, and adult groups for English 
literature or theatre arts studies; and, be- 
cause of its excellent story and moral, may 
also be used for assembly programs. (Black 
and white or color. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films). 

Mrs. and Mr. Peacock is an original story 
with drawings by a gifted nine-year-old 
girl. In this film an imaginary town comes 
to life. The story of the town of Onion 
and the vegetable-shaped people who live 
there is shown in a unique example of 
“creative expression.” This film may be 
used with primary grades to motivate 
creative expression in art, dramatics, read- 
ing activities, and writing. (1 reel, black 
and white or color. EBF) 

Reproduction in Animals is a_ visual 
study of the process of reproduction as it 
is found in various forms of animal life. 
Using examples of fish, reptiles, birds 
and mammals, as well as certain inverte- 
brates. The film develops a visual back- 
ground of information and establishes a 
basic vocabulary pertinent to the study of 
reproduction. The film proceeds from the 
simple to the complex. It deals with 
asexual, then sexual reproduction. Hatch- 
ing and birth are clearly illustrated. It is | 
designed for junior and senior high school 
general science and biology classes. (One 
reel, black and white or color. Coronet) 


Our Friend, the Atom is Walt Disney’s 
newest precedent-setting production which 
combines live action and animation to tell 




















the definitive story of the Atom and its 
potential future in the service of peace | 
and progress. Disney cameras trace ae 
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CASH INCOME . 


TO HELP YOU 


when 
You Need Help 
THE MOST 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. ‘Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





a 


Gentry Hale 
700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Educators 


MUTUAL Name 
LIFE INSURANCE Address 
COMPANY os 





Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [_] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ETEA 
ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL - SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 
FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 
NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 
ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


EDUCATIONAL AID 











P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
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complete history of man’s painstaking ef- 
forts to solve the mysteries of the atom 
from the first guesses of Democritus to the 
The 
major contributions of early scientists; the 


latest succes. of modern scientists. 





significance of the Einstein equation; the 
exact methods of effecting and controlling 
nuclear fission; the implications of these 
developments in the fields of transporta- 
tion, medicine, agriculture, electric power, 
etc.; the tremendous responsibilities which 
this new source of energy brings to society 

all of these are presented in Walt Disney's 


own graphic, entertaining, authentic 
fashion. (50 min., color. Colonial Film & 
Equipment Co., 71 Walton Street, N.W., 


\tlanta, Georgia). 


Three of Athena Films’ Toymaker series 


for the primary grades star the Stevens 
Puppets, Spots, and Stripes. 

Jack In The Box deals with property 
rights and stresses that each person must 
The 


the fact that Stripes wanted to be a Jack- 


be himself. story develops around 
in-the-Box because he thought it would be 
fun to be something different. Naturally, 
his attempt is unsuccessful and he decides 


to be happy being himself. 


In The King and the Lion, Stripes steals 
the King’s crown and declares himself King 
of the Forest, the Lion appears to chal- 
lenge him. Stripes has to learn that clothes 
do not alter what you are and that wear- 
ing the crown has not made him King. 
He is very much surprised to learn that 
returned, kindness 
The 


courages the children to remember to sav 


kindness will be even 


to a_ ferocious lion. film also en- 


“please” when making a request. 


The Santa Claus Suit is excellent for 
Stripes says that he 
take 
if he 
Spots decides to 


the holiday season. 


will not believe in Santa Claus or 


part in the Christmas celebration 


cannot see Santa Claus. 
dress in a Santa Claus suit and slip into 
his room so that his friend will not be 


disappointed. The plan does not work, 
however, for Stripes pulls off the hat and 
discovers Spots. When Stripes falls across 
the bed in complete dismay, the suit comes 
to life and proves to Stripes that sometimes 
the most important things cannot be seen, 
such as air, heat, friendship, and God. 
When Stripes admits his mistake, the suit 
collapses to the floor. Stripes and Spots 
tree to- 


Merry 


decide to put up the Christmas 


gether and wish everybody a 
Christmas. 

(Weston, 
Book 


This series con- 


Inc. 
Picture 


Woods Studios, 


Connecticut) has 


Weston 
released 
Parade Filmstrip Series I. 
sists of eight filmstrips, along with a 
filmstrip text for each. All are based on 
children’s The titles 
are: “Hercules,” “Make Way 
For Ducklings,” “Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel,” “The Red Carpet,” “Stone 


Soup,” and “The Story About Ping.” 


outstanding books. 


“Georgie,” 


99 





IJtems 
of Interes 


— People—Events—Ideas 
Frank Irwin, superintendent of Anderson 
County Schools, has been appointed to the 
Retirement System 
Board of = we 
Goddard, former superintendent of Alcoa 


Tennessee Teachers’ 


Trustees. He _ replaces 


Schools and a charter member of the 
Board, whose three-year term expired in 
March. 

J. ©. Maddox has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Union City Schools to become 
superintendent of Dyersburg City Schools. 

C. H. Moore, superintendent of Clarks- 
ville City Schools has resigned, effective in 
June 1959. 

C. D. Parr, principal of South Fulton 
School, Fulton, Kentucky, will become 
superintendent of Obion County Schools. 

D. E. Ray will retire June 30, as super- 
intendent of Jackson City Schools. 

Joel Shore, 
County Schools will succeed Mr. Maddox 


superintendent of Obion 
as superintendent of Union City Schools. 

The TEA 
tively scheduled March 
Nashville. 


is tenta- 
1959, in 


convention 
19-20, 


annual 


Citizenship Award 

Mrs. Ruth Gifford, first grade teacher at 
Mt. Juliet has received the first 
annual citizenship award of the Kiwanis 
Club of the Hermitage. is the first 
such award ever presented by a Kiwanis 


school, 
This 
Club in this division and the fourth ever 
presented in the Kentucky- Tennessee dis- 
trict of Kiwanis International. Mrs. Gifford 
was cited not only for her creditable record 
as a public school teacher but also for her 
devoted work in all community betterment 


enterprises. 


Horace Mann Representative 

Alfred W. 
appointed West Tennessee field representa- 
Mann Insurance. Mr. 
Pistole attended 
DeKalb 
Schools. He re- 
A.B. 


from 


Pistole, Donelson, has been 


Horace 


tive for 


County 


ceived the 
degree 
Carson-Newman 
College,  Jeffer- 
son City, and 
the M.S. degree 
from Stetson 
University, De- 
Jand, Florida. 
He has served 
for three 





years 
in Tennessee public schools, including two 
He was registrar of 

College, Marshall, 
Recently Mr. Pistole 


years as principal. 


East ‘Texas Baptist 


Texas for two years. 





has been associated with Wells Organiza- 


tions of Chicago for church fund raising. 


Leadership Conference 


Candidates for Governor of ‘Tennessee 
have been invited to speak at the eighth 
PEA 


Tennessee State College, May 31 


annual conference at 
Middle 


—June 2. The Legislative program adopted 


leadership 


by the Representative Assembly will be a 
Other 
group — discussion 
(See Dr. Kirksey’s 
conferences 
State 


Education Survey reports, and professional 


major subject fer discussion. sub- 


jects scheduled — for 


periods are: ethics 


article in this issue, page 11), 


to disseminate information in the 
organizations. Superintendents, supervisors, 
local association presidents, and legislative 
invited to attend. 


chairmen will be 


Income Tax Deductions for 
Educational Expenses 


New regulations of the Internal Revenue 


Service allow income tax deductions for 


educational expenses when incurred for 


“education (including research activities) 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of: 
(1) Maintaining or improving skills re- 
quired by the taxpayer in his employment 
or other trade or business, or 
(2) Meeting the express requirements of 
a taxpayer's employer, or the requirements 
of applicable law or regulations, imposed 
as a condition to the retention by the tax- 
payer of his salary, status or employment.” 
these deductions on 
1956. On 1954 


your re- 


You may still claim 


your returns for 1955 or 


income you must have claimed 
fund before April 15, this year. There is 
a three year time limit for filing claims. 
You must claim a 1955 refund by April 15, 
1959; on 1956 income, you must claim your 
refund by 1960. 


If you are entitled to deduct educational 


April 15, 


expenses in more than one of the years 
1954 to 1957 
separate claim for each year. 

You will need Form 1040 for the year(s) 


inclusive, you must file a 


in question as a work sheet and a Form 


843 to file for each such year fer which 
you claim a refund. 

A 10-minute, 16mm sound film produced 
by the NEA, explains the new tax ruling 
and steps teachers should take to gain full 
advantage of the regulations. Prints of 
this film are available to each local associa- 
wishes to make use of it at a 


tion which 


special meeting of teachers. 


NEA Convention 

“Our Future Goes to School Today” will 
be the general theme of the National Edu- 
cation Association convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29-July 4. In 
usual items of business, the representative 


addition to the 


assembly will adopt a_ revised platform 


incorporating new goals for the Associa- 
century. 


tion’s second 
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Speeches by leading educators head each 
day’s schedule of events. NEA president, 
Dr. Lymon V. Ginger, will deliver his 
presidential address June 30, on the general 
convention theme. NEA executive secretary 
William G. Carr will report to the repre- 
sentative assembly July 1, on the expanded 
program. 

Other 
Brauer, dean of the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago; Mark 
Schinnerer, superintendent of Cleveland 
Schools; U. 
Lawrence G. Derthick; author Max Lerner, 


speakers include: Dr. Jerald 


S. Commissioner of Education 


professor of American civilization at 


Brandeis University; Dr. C. C. Furnas, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo; 
James B. Conant, president emeritus of 
Harvard University and former U. S. Am- 
bassador to the Federal Republic of 
American 


Germany; and Legion Com- 


mander John Gleason, Jr. 


Television Workshop 


A workshop designed to help both those 
who are simply interested in television 
and those who are already at work in the 
educational television area will be spon- 
sored by the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the Tennessee Education 
Association, at Peabody College, Nashville, 
during the week of August 4, 1958. 

A grant has been secured from the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers to help finance the workshop. The new 
television studios at George Peabody Col- 
lege will be used, and the entire workshop 
will be on the Peabody campus. 

Consultants will be Keith Nighbert, pro- 
gram director of WKNO-TV in Memphis; 
Betty Girling, director of Minnesota School 
of the Air; and Harold Wigren, television 
consultant to the National Education <As- 
sociation. Marshall Gunselman, director 
of the David Lipscomb College audio- 
visual center, will coordinate activities. 

Instruction will be given in the use of 
television and equipment. Information will 
be given as to what uses of television schools 
all over the country are currently making. 
Study will be made of just where television 
should fit into the curriculum, and how 
programs can be utilized most effectively. 

Preceding the workshop, a week of train- 
ing will be given to those who plan to 
teach via television. Margaret Mitchell of 
the Evanston Illinois schools will be in 
charge of this study. Actual experiences 
of conducting a class over television will 
be given. College credit is also available 
for this work. 

Cost to participants will be $25. Credit 
of 114 hours will be given to those who 
desire either graduate or undergraduate 
college hours. 

Brochures giving further information are 
available from Dr. Sam P. Wiggins, George 
Peabody College, and Marshall Gunselman, 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville. 
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HORACE MANN INSURANCE 


Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 


ANNOUNCES—The Latest in Teachers’ Life Insurance 


e For the Head of the Family 
Horace Mann's Investment Fund— 
A Systematic Savings Program 


e For the “Estate Builder” 
Horace Mann's new, unusual "Estate Builder" $7,500 
Policy. (Protects your family at lowest premium, 
yet builds large cash reserves.) 


e For the Children 
Horace Mann's Educational Plan 
Horace Mann's Juvenile Policies 
e For the Single Teacher 
Horace Mann's Retirement Income Plan 
(Excellent investment, strong retirement benefits) 


e For the Home Buyer 
Horace Mann's Home and Family Protection Plan 


e For the Whole Family 
Horace Mann's Family Liability Policy 


Are your auto coverage RATES going up? Why not investigate our 
L-O-W costs—Available to TEA members and their families. 


Mail this coupon today to Horace Mann Insurance Companies, 321— 
7th Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee, Phone ALpine 4-3950 


| would like information about: 





____Life Insurance Birthdate a Ash ec ade 
Savings Plans 
______Auto Insurance Make of car Ss Mle] — 


ee ee ee 
_ Over age 65? 


we... 
Any male drivers under age 21? - 
Name —— a ae i ial tansy ad eae aes 
Scheel ___ Pe eee 
Street 9 aonadaes ON oe eee a 
Fe esieenaiendecae ; Le 





W. O. Evers, State Manager 


Field Representatives 
Alfred W. Pistole — West Tenn. 


John E. Stewart — East Tenn. 
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The Library Services Act 
and School Libraries 


Because of the recent passage of the 
Library Services Act, the Board of Directors 
of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians feels that at this time it is im- 
portant for school and public librarians 
to review the distinctive functions of school 
library service and public library service 
and to distinguish clearly between them. 
Therefore, the Board of the American 
\ssociation of School Librarians wishes to 
confirm the following statement from Pub- 
lic Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards (prepared by the 
Coordinating Committee on Revision of 
Public Library Standards of the ALA Pub- 
lic Libraries Division. The American Li- 
brary Association, 1956): “Public Library 
Service to schools is not a substitute for a 
library within the school. The public li- 
brary activities should be designed to en- 
courage the growth of school libraries. 

“The Board of the American Association 
of School Librarians believes that school 
library services planned, financed, and ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education, are 
a necessary part of a good educational pro- 
gram. The Board believes further that the 
development and improvement of such li- 
brary service to provide for children in 
school the library resources that are related 
to the curriculum and needed for an effec- 
tive school program are primary responsi- 

and 


PREVENT D U S T 


. . « Protect Health . . 
and Cut Maintenance Costs 
. . « With Guardian's 


Sun Ray 


—a clear, stainless compound for 
treating wood and concrete floors 
and dust mops. 


You'll also like SUN RAY because it: 
cleans, polishes, and protects waxed floors 
. .. drives oil and grease from oil-impreg- 
nated floors and restores their natural 
color... cleans gymnasium floors, remov- 
ing rubber marks, dirt, and stain . . . pre- 
vents the destructive abrasive effect of 
dust on floors .. . reduces health-en- 
dangering atmospheric dust . . . yet costs 
amazingly little . . . . Write for details. 


SAVE with the QUALITY LINE of 
Floor Finishes @ Sanitary Products 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 





CONTROL 


Floor 
Maintainer 
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bilities of school administrators and school 


librarians. 

“There are many ways in which school 
librarians can be of service in the imple- 
mentation of the Library Services Act: (1) 
by planning and participating in the ex- 
tension and improvement for library serv- 
ice in rural areas through public libraries; 
(2) by recruitment of young people for 
work in libraries; and (3) by cooperation 
in the development of plans for demonstra- 
tions under the Act. 

“The Board of the American Association 
of School Librarians takes this opportunity 
to point out that the purpose of the Library 
Services Act is ‘to promote the further 
extension by the several states of public 
library services to rural areas.’ It believes 
that if funds provided by this Act were 
used to finance a library within a school, 
such use would be contrary to the intent 
of this legislation, and would deter the 
development of school libraries within the 
schools. 

“The Board of the American Association 
of School Librarians wishes also to enlist 
the understanding and support of public 
library personnel for the continuing de- 
velopment of school library service which 
is an integral part of school administration 
and of instruction. Public Library person- 
nel can provide such support through in- 
terpretation to the lay public of this state- 
ment and the statements herein quoted 
from Public Library Service.” (This state 
ment was endorsed by the Board of Direc 
tors of the Public Libraries Division.) 


Seminar in U. S. 
Government and the 
United Nations 


Washington, D. C., should be a major 
concern of every U. S. citizen. It operates 
one big business—government. And _ its 
reason for existence is carrying out the bold 
concept that free men can govern them- 
selves. Some Americans take this concept 
for granted, but its endurance faces con- 
stant challenge. 

The Washington Seminar sponsored by 
the NEA Travel Division includes sessions 
at the National Gallery of Art, the Na- 
tional Archives, the Library of Congress, 
and visits to both houses of Congress; study 
of the role of the courts in our American 
system of government; the opportunity to 
learn something of the functions of the 
executive branch as well as to tour the 
White House; and study of the United 
Nations directed by United Nations officials. 
Academic credit from four universities may 
be earned by seminar participants. 

The seminar spends five weeks in Wash- 
ington, then moves to New York City for a 
final week of watching the United Nations 
wrestle with various concepts of freedom. 

For full details of the seminar write to 
the NEA Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for a 
copy of 1958 NEA Tours. 





Higher Education 


Continued from page 15 


That role is to develop human be- 
ings of high character, courageous 
heart, and independent mind who 
can transmit and enrich our society 
in intellectual, cultural, and spiritual 
heritage, and who can advance man- 
kind’s eternal quest for truth and 
leave the 
than thev 


beauty, and who can 


world a_ better place 


found it. 


“This is the potential and promise 
of what I have sometimes called the 
age of higher education unlimited.” 

Defining the scope of education 
beyond the high school, Dr, Holt 
pointed out that provision should 
be made for the large percentage of 
high school graduates who do not 
go to college, the specially gifted 
and those less so who do enter col- 
lege, continuing education for those 
who graduate from college, as well 
as for research to continue the 
progress of knowledge. 

He raised four questions related 
to financing higher education: (1) 
How are institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Tennessee financed? (2) 
Is present financing adequate? (3) 
How much money will be needed 
in the years ahead? (4) Where is it 
coming from? 

Possible Solutions 

Mr. McDade offered some possible 
answers to the questions raised by 
the first two speakers. Having 
drawn a vivid picture of the present 
inadequate understanding between 
business and education, he said, “I 
know there are many areas in which 
our colleges and universities are 
working closely together on research 
and experimental programs in de- 
veloping a better life for our people. 
But I submit there is a far greater 
area of understanding that must be 
achieved if business is to support 
with either taxes or grants the great 
programs of our schools; and let me 
say here that I believe responsible 
business is willing and glad to accept 
that obligation.” 

As a possible source of increased 
revenue he recommended a more 
equitable plan of taxation: “We 
have guarded with all the jealousy 
at our disposal a real and personal 
property tax structure in our coun- 
ties that is as obsolete as a one-horse 
shay .... We must awaken, I think, 
to the fact that taxes equitably paid, 
equally distributed, and fairly ad- 
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25-DAY TOUR OF THE 
NORTHWEST AND CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 
Black Hills, Bad Lands, Columbia River 
Gorge, Mount Rainier, Seattle, Coulee 


Dam, Glacier Nat'l Park, Banff Nat'l 
Park, Lake Louise, Calgary, Regina, 
Winnipeg 


18-DAY TOUR TO 
SOUTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA 
Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Park, Juarez, 
Hollywood, Santa Catalina Island, San 
Francisco, Grand Canyon, Petrified 
Forest, Painted Desert 
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P. O. Box 9112 


24-DAY TOUR OF 
CENTRAL WEST AND NATIONAL 
PARKS 
Denver, Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park, Yellow- 
stone, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Hollywood, Grand Canyon, 
Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak 


18-DAY TOUR TO MIDDLE WEST 
AND CALIFORNIA 
Kansas City, Denver, Estes Park, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Salt Lake City, 
Reno, Sacramento, San Francisco, Holly- 
wood, Disney Land, Las Vegas, Grand 
Canyon 


SUMMER TOURS BY CHARTER BUS 


16-DAY TOUR TO NOVA SCOTIA 
AND GASPE PENINSULA 


Washington, New York, Boston, Portland, 
Augusta, Calais, Me., Halifax, Cape 
Breton Island, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Que., Sherbrooke, Que., White 
Mins., N. H., Green Mts., Vt., Rutland, 
Vt., Albany, Gettysburg, Pa. 


17-DAY TOUR OF EASTERN 
CANADA AND NEW ENGLAND, 


NEW YORK 
Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, New England, Boston, New 


York, Washington, Skyline Drive Shen- 
andoah National Park 


ROGER Q. WILLIAMS TOURS 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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LOOK 


at the 


RECORD... 


It speaks for itself. High school students who 
have been unable to enjoy the advantages of 





a college education have been trained and 
placed by KEEGAN'S in good-paying jobs in 
radio-TV repair, engineering, announcing, 
writing, and industrial electronics. 


The student who can't study for a profession, 
can train for a trade with a future at 


KEEGAN'S. 


IN EVERY 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOK 


And there's a sound economic reason 
why BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS should be your FIRST CHOICE 


in Juveniles. 
2 


Over 16000 titles most for immediate 
delivery. Send for catalog and descriptive 
literature. 


=r, 


207 Madison Memphis, Tenn. 





Write or call for free catalogue. 


KEEGAN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


JA 5-8896 











If you are the talented author 
on p ee ipt, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We wi!! publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, ciesign, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Deot.TG 
200 Vorick St., W. Y.14 





FREE! 


Inside 


Publishing 
Your Book 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


““BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 


obligation until acceptance of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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Discoverme 
TENNESSEE 





book and texthook together 
make a complete, enriched 
course of study. 


Plan mens for next fall. Work- 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








VACATION IN THE VALLEY 


At Brownsville, Texas 

NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto travel 
to most romantic spot on continent; Mexico 
just across the Rio Grande; LOW living 
— mild summer climate; write for infor- 
mation, 

INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 

750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All = wel- 
co} ’ send your MS di 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLI SHERS, 


NC. 
Aftten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 


Nation-wide, reliable, school and college 
placement service. Positions waiting at ex- 
cellent salaries. Write, telling us about your- 
self. 34th year. Member N.A.T.A. 





ministered, are the life-blood of 
government, and that taxation with- 
out representation is no more evil 
in its concept than to receive the 
benefits of government without fair 
payment of its cost.” Not over- 
looking the importance of private 
colleges, he added, we just as 
surely need to stimulate our people 
to support our private institutions 
with their endowments and grants 
and endorsements of their purposes 
and programs.” 

On the kind of education given, 
he urged, “We must re-emphasize 

the importance of the funda- 
mental arts and sciences in training 
the intellectual curiosity of our 
people or we tamper dangerously 
with the very heart of our literary 
institutions.” 

Governor Frank Clement, speak- 
ing to the delegates at a banquet, 
suggested two possible sources ol 
increased financial support: broad- 
ening the tax base by attracting new 
industry, and increasing taxes on 
the present base. He strongly recom- 
mended the former. 

There was little consensus in dis- 
cussion groups, but a wide range 
of suggestions dealing with all issues. 
In keeping with its purpose, while 
no definite action was taken by the 
delegates as a group, the conference 
increased awareness of conditions 
developing in higher education, 
which will expand interests in and 
concern for them throughout the 
state. 








School: 


Summer 


July 23; 


Short courses, workshops, clinics. 


ter in the mid-west. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Established in 1853 


June 16 to 
July 24 to August 29 


Undergraduate and graduate courses; general educa- 
tion; teacher education; advanced graduate studies 
leading to masters and doctors degrees. 


St. Louis is a cultural, educational, recreational cen- 


For Bulletin, write to 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Must Have: 
1. Car 
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MAN OR WOMAN 
ESTABLISHED STUDIO CARD ROUTES 
GOOD INCOME 


No Selling—No Experience Necessary 
Operate From Home 


We Place and Locate All Racks 


SPARE OR FULL TIME 


Earn up to $240 monthly refilling and collecting from 
self service studio-card stations in your area. 


3. Six hours weekly spare time 

4. Minimum investment $625 cash for cards, store 
accounts, and displays. 

FOR local interview write fully about yourself— 

including Phone Number. 


THE DIXIE-CRAFT COMPANY 


732 Commerce St. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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I's News to Us | 


[THESE are announcements by the manufac- 
turers of new products which we believe will 
be of interest to educators. This listing 








should not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the editor. If unable to find these 
products in your locality, your request to 
this magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Model DA Record Player is a low-cost, 
feather-light, completely portable record 
player which offers unusual fidelity in all 
frequency ranges. It operates on flashlight 
batteries, weighs 7 lbs., and measures 12” 
x 12” square x 6” high. Owners will never 
need an electric outlet, wires, plugs o1 
extension cords. It will play up to 6000 
records, using only four inexpensive, ordi- 
nary D-type flashlight batteries. It operates 
on all 3 speeds. The fli-over cartridge con- 
tains two sapphire needles. A balanced 
amplifier feeds two tone-balanced speakers, 
assuring incomparable reproduction of 
sound in both high and low frequency 
ranges. Price $59.95. Available at local 
music shops. (Viewlex, Inc., 3501 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, New York) 


HRS*—Hi-Fi-Language Sets for Children 
HRS* (Hear .. . Repeat . .. Speak) Hi-Fi 
method can start a child 7 to 14 speaking a 
foreign language almost at once. ‘This 
method, devised by eight outstanding au- 
thorities makes it fun for a child to learn 
a second language. Each course is divided 
into twelve situations, enabling the child 
to fit the foreign language to everyday oc- 
currences. Each situation is repeated three 
times, making sure that the child, through 
repetition, is able to digest what he has 
learned. Packaged in a sturdy colorful box, 


2. References 
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each course consists of two ten-inch 33 1/3 
LP Hi-Fi records (i hour playing time) and 
a colorful illustrated manual. Sets available 
in French, Spanish, German and _ Italian. 
Price $4.95. Distributed by book and de- 
partment stores and record stores. (Otten- 
heimer Publishers, 4805 Nelson Ave., Balti- 
more 15, Md.) 


Jiffold-Immaculate Presentation Cover 
seems to fill a long-felt need for a low- 
priced, yet neat and tailored means of 
presentation for student reports, plans, 
schedules, and the like. It is made of a 
single sheet of 70 white vellum paper, 
measuring 35” x 11”, folded to form a 
cover of double thickness for 84%” x 11” 
paper such as is used for the purposes 
listed. Inserts are bound by wire-stitching 
with a standard desk or pocket stapler, then 
binding the ends of the sheet together by 
removal of the protective paper cover from 
a strip of pressure-sensitive adhesive. In 
its finished form, the wire stitches do not 
show, and the resulting presentation is neat, 
orderly and attractive. Will cover up to 30 
sheets of 16# paper. Available through 
school supply stores. (Clint Leap, Inc., 2330 
Victory Parkway, Cincinnati 6, Ohio) 

Kodak Contour Bag comes on the market 
just in time for a real vacation workout. 
Available from Kodak dealers for $34.50. 
(Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
NM. .) 








Yours 





HERE is a convenient way to order infor- 
mational material offered by advertisers in 
May. You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature or other descriptive literature to 
serve as a guide to your school or personal 
buying. Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers at 
addresses shown in their ads. 

13. Help! Help! Help! is an illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written manu- 
scripts and are interested in book publica- 
tion. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

131. Folders outline plans and itineraries 
for escorted tours to Western USA, 
Florida—Havanna, Metropolitan East, East- 
ern Canada and Black Hills—Yellowstone. 
Indicate in which part of the country you 
are interested. (Continental Trailways 
Lines) 

125. Utah Vacation Kit contains a full 
color bocklet on Utah’s many vacations, to- 
gether with a road map, information on 
camping accommodations and special cul- 
tural and entertainment events. (Utah 
Tourist and Publicity Council) 

160. Vacation Information Kit on the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
Northeastern Mexico contains maps, folders, 
prices of accommodations. (International 
Fourist Association) 
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With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pTa 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at pTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“*A coffee’”’ sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 





For a quick little lift! 





Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 






The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 

little ‘‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 

yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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| ON THE TOWN? 
: DROP AROUND! 
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CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


t€ON WOMBLE 
Vice President and Manager 

















FOR NEXT YEAR . 


P Yes, it is now time to start making 
workbook plans for the next school year. 


Harlow has in excess of two hundred dif- 
ferent workbooks in practically every subject 
taught in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Write today for our free catalogue, or bet- 
ter yet, request our representative to call upon 
you or your school. There will be no obligation. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 











OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 
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Teachers for Tomorrow 


APPROXIMATELY eight hundred of 
them, members of Future Teachers 
of America clubs and Student Edu- 
cation Associations, met at David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, March 
28, to become better acquainted 
with the work of the state and na- 
tional professional organizations, to 
broaden their interests, and share 
ideas on planning their own work 
for the year ahead. 

The keynote address, “What I Ex- 
pect of My Teacher,” given by Dr. 
A. D. Holt, vice-president of The 
University of Tennessee, emphasized 
four moral and spiritual values the 
teacher should impart: personal 
pride, honesty, consideration for 
others, a deep religious faith, giving 


| each student an awareness of his 
| unique importance. 


Dr. Quill E. Cope, state commis- 
sioner of education, brought greet- 
ings to the group. He emphasized 


_ the importance of teaching in de- 


termining what a person is and does, 
and listed reasons why, if he were 


| to choose again, he would teach: 





because of the great thrill that comes 
from working with the two most 
important things in the world— 
people and ideas; the satisfaction in 
doing something worth while for 
other people; time for study and re- 
flection; a decent standard of living; 
and an influence in shaping destiny. 

“Citizenship for Teachers” was 
the subject of a panel discussion by 
Mrs. L. M. Graves, president, Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Mrs. Q. M. Smith, state 
chairman of the PTA citizenship 
committee; Mrs. Andrena Briney, 
member of the National Education 
association citizenship committee; 
John R. Long, president, ‘Tennessee 
School Boards Association; and Dr. 
John W. Richardson, TEA assistant 
secretary, moderator. Topics around 
which their comments were organ- 
ized were: What Does the Public 
Expect of Teachers? Should Teach- 
ers become Affiliated with Local Or- 


| ganizations? Citizenship of Teachers 


in the Community. 
Taking a look into the not-too- 


| distant future, Dr. Karl H. Berns, 


NEA director of field services im- 
pressed upon those attending the 
banquet Friday evening, the impor- 
tance of education for living—and 


survival—and the need for a new 
voice for education sponsored by the 
professional organization. 

In afternoon work sessions, FTA 
members with the aid of consultants 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, colleges, and public schools, 
turned their attention to two areas 
of special concern: Deciding to 
Teach, and Promoting FTA. 
Themes for college work sessions 
were: Professional Problems of To- 
morrow’s Teachers, and Working on 
Committees. 


| With the ACE 


A Letter From the President 
Dear Members: 

I wish to express my appreciation to you 
for giving me the honor of being your 
president for the next two years. It is also 
a great challenge. For several years Ten- 
nessee was recognized as the leading state 
in ACE membership and work. Several 
other states are surpassing us now. 

There is much work for us to do, and 
I pledge to you my very best efforts as we 
work together in the job that lies before 
us. The ACE plan of action and the cur- 
riculum plans of the State Department of 
Education are in complete harmony; so we 
shall have no problem uniting them in our 
program. 

The summer meeting was originated for 
planning the program for the year. This 
summer it will be held June 20-21, in the 
Payne Building, George Peabody College, 
Nashville. We sincerely hope that there will 
be wide representation from all over the 








state. Delegates should be elected at the 
same time new officers are chosen this 
spring. 


Plans are being made for wide participa- 
tion in committee work, which include 
state, sectional and local organizations. The 
one being announced now is the 
ACE column editor for THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER: Mrs. Gladys Davis, 916 North 
Fourteenth Street, Nashville. Associate edi- 
tors are: Dr. Gem Kate Taylor, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City; Frances 
Fleming, 329 Blue Hills Drive, Donelson; 
and Mrs. Sarah G. Boisen, 94 North Willett 
Street, Memphis 4. We are asking each 
local branch to appoint a publicity com- 
mittee to be responsible for getting ma- 
terial to each sectional chairman, who will 
send the material to Mrs. Davis. 

We hope detailed plans can be worked 
out at the Summer Meeting, and I shall be 
looking forward to seeing you there. 
Sincerely, 

Mary HAL, President 
Tennessee ACE 


only 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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April 17 to October 19... visit the Brussels World’s Fair, where yow ll find a ready welcome at the Coca-Cola Pavilion. 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO...HAVE A COKE! 





The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
@ Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 


favored popular refreshment. 


**COKE’* 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 600 Chair Desk 


Instructor's Desk 


Jr. Exec. and 500 Series Chair 


a preview of tomorrow’s classroom! 
A complete line of classroom furniture 


in future tense! Dramatically improves present 


e — ‘ ses 9 
working conditions... provides ow for Ne See 


changing needs of the future! 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 
160 HERMITAGE AVE. 
NASHVILLE 10, TENN. 


american desk manufacturing co. (@%{¢@¥ temple, texas 








